

The Super 
Writer: 

We put one together to show 
you how we made ourScotch. 

Wt'ir always liappv to turn a 
phrase for 100 I’ipcis. Hut tiu- real 
message is in the bottle. Our fa- 
mous combination of Scotland’s 
pi i/e wliiskies speaks for itself, and 
those it talks to are spreading the 
word. .X lot ol people who used to 
order Scotch in spite ot the taste 
aie calling for 100 Pipers because 
ol the taste. 

W e're not sui [>i ised. W e worked 
foi 20 \ears to achieve a clearlv 
modern Scotcit that Hows out t)t 
a great oltl tiadition. .And it mav 
well start a great new one. Hut wi- 
don’t ask vou to swallow our ad- 
jectives. 

Just drink our Scotch. 



100 PIPERS 

Scotch by Seagram 

Mor tnmru in si on ssn 
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take Charge looK 
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Easy spot the man in charge. 
W Meetings never start without 
W him. He goes with the Samsonite 
' Silhouette Two-Suiter. It's 
trim, clean-cut, roomy. With special 
fixtures to pack suits without 
wrinkles. Extra space for accessories. 
Sturdy, lightweight magnesium frame. 
Hidden locks won’t pop open. 

Its handsome exterior stays 
handsome because it's tough, 
scuff resistant Samsonite Absoliter $45.00 

Samsonite 
Silhouette' 

Two -Suiter 

The luKKage that knows its way around the world 
) JeiMk $3?.S0. 21*C9'*iMn<o>\Cjv $32-50. 2*'C«mp. • 

$37.50. 26* Puiiin».i $45 00. Th'»*-$u.>«r $«7.' . Oilo-# St', »- 
' 0r>-9 Olivt «vi.>«bi' 41 4" deet'tm4nl 4x4 i{)«:‘4"t 
Sjmtox’lr C»<frO'i’>en. 0*nv4<. C9l»'4d« 5021 7 A.(.i4»'' n C4ft43t. 

^ Jn th(« A'lio S. A. Aim -i4««i$ of Sornfox.w 



The great American dream is to put your boy 
through college. But, if you’re not around, there might be 
only one school open to him. 


The school of hard knocks. 


Prudential understands that few in- 
vestments will yield as high a return as 
a college education for your son. 

It will be like handing him over 
$180,000. Because that's how much 
more a college graduate earns, in an 
average lifetime, than someone who 
just finishes high school. 

But those college years can cost you 
from $2,000 to $3,000 a year. So, un- 
less you have an awfully rich wife, /, 
it'll take some planning to have ( 
that kind of money on hand 


WHY TAKE CHANCES 7 Sure, you Can 
gamble that you'll have enough 
money to swing it when college 
comes. 

But a far better way is to set up a 
Prudential college insurance-and- 
savings program. Under this program 
the cash value grows and grows into a 
fair-sized nest egg... money you can 
use for college expenses. 

This same Prudential plan will, 
^ of course, provide the funds — 
►tuDiNTiAi’' if you’re not around to do the 




providing. So your boy won't have 
to miss out on college or the 
benefits that go with it, 

PROTECTION THAT DOESN'T HURT. 

Your Prudential man knows that pre- 
paring for college can be harder on 
fathers than on their children. But it 
needn’t be. He can show you just the 
right Prudential plan to protect your 
son's college future without forcing you 
to squeeze every last penny. 

And all this for a very simple reason: 
Prudential understands. 


IViidential understands 
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Next week 

ERNIE OR AU? When the real 
heavyweight champ stands up 
in Houston. Tex Maule will be 
there to report the strategy, tac- 
tics and perhaps the psycho- 
logical warfare- of the victor. 

SAN FRANCISCO’S new idol 
and the new .scoring champion 
of pro basket ball is slim, hand- 
some Rick Barry, only 22 years 
old but showing all the poise 
and percept ivcncss of maturity. 

FROSTBITE SAILING is an ex- 
ercise in disciplined masochism 
that becomes more populai ev- 
ery year. Artist Francis Golden 
puls on his long Johns to paint 
the frosty lleci— and its fans. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


It was five years ago that we made 
what we considered a rather daring 
move and hired as the author of our 
regular golf instruction series a neo- 
phyte professional named Jack Nick- 
laus. It was not that we doubted that 
he would become a great professional 
golfer— we didn’t— but there was no 
way to assure our readers that the 22- 
year-old. two-lime Amateur champion 
was a man worth listening to when he 
talked about agolfswing. Artist Francis 
Ciolden was assigned to illustrate the 
lessons, and Nicklaus began his career 
as a professional writer at the same 
tournament in which he first played as 
a professional golfer, the 1962 Los 
Angeles Open. On that iKX'asion, in 
fact, his achievement as a writer {.How 
to Concede and WY/») exceeded his 
success as a golfer— he finished 50th 
and earned S33.33 in prize money. 

So it was with some extra pleasure 
last week that we watched our home 
pro win his 2Ist lour tournament, the 
Crosby Pro-Am. and it is with pleas- 
ure, too, on this anniversary of his orig- 
inal contract, that we offer on page 
4S of this issue the 96th of his in- 
structional columns. 

Nicklaus has proved to be as exact- 
ing with his golf instruction as he is 



Nicklaus poses for photograph from which 
a 1962 insiruciional drawing was made. 
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with his play, and as eager as any 
writer to defend his choice of words 
when questioned by our editors, or by 
golfers. One result of his thoroughness 
is instruction that has obviously been 
meaningful to our readers (and some 
other ones. too. A book of the tips. 
My 55 H'ays to Lower Your Coif Score, 
has sold more than 80.000 copies and 
is available in three languages). 

'i am always surprised about the 
number of people at tournaments who 
talk to me about the tips." says Nick- 
laus. "They will watch me hit a difh- 
cult shot, perhaps, and then say, *Hcy, 
that’s just the way you played that in 
SwiRTS luLUSTRAi tu.’ They seem to en- 
joy recognizing exactly what they have 
read. Sometimes, however, they will 
say. That's not the way you taught 
it.’ Then 1 have to stop and explain 
that this particular situation was a dif- 
ferent one than the one I wrote about. 

] get a big kick out of it." 

We were delighted to learn from 
Nicklaus last week that he has gotten 
more than a kick out of some of the 
major articles he has written for us — 
a Masters preview, two U.S. Open pre- 
views and several other reflective arti- 
cles on victory and defeat. They have 
actually helped his own game. 

"1 have found that when I do a pre- 
view of a course I am forced to focus 
my thinking on the problems that I 
have to face.’’ he says. "1 know, for 
example, that this has been particularly 
true of the Masters. In preparing my 
preview of that tournament. I went 
over the course in more detail than I 
ever had or would have just playing 
practice rounds. It may not be a coin- 
cidence that 1 set the tournament rec- 
ord there. When you put thoughts on 
paper you remember them better." 

We will continue to get the thoughts 
of Jack Nicklaus — on paper — and feel 
certain that not only will he remem- 
ber them but that our golfing readers 
will, too. 
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To the tight money situation 
White has an answer 




If scarce capital has you sticking 
with old equipment "a little longer”, 
you’ve got company. But not 
as much company as you might 
think. A lot of truck operators 
have found a way to get unstuck. 

' They’ve discovered a new line of trucks 

."'so tightfisted with operating dollars that they can even outsqueeze 
tight money. Our new White* 4000/9000 series. They’re designed 
to be the world’s most trouble-free trucks. With little improvements 
like shock resistant marker lamps. And big improvements like a com- 
pletely new rustproofing system. So many improvements, in fact, that 
you could end up putting enough away for a little fun in the sun. Rash promise? 
Thousands of owners have proved their new White 4000/9000’s can save more 

money costs. Ask your White Dealer to show 
you all the money-saving features. 
Nothing earns like a White. 


WHITE TRUCKS 


SCORECARD 


MOTES AND BEAMS IN ALBANY 

A few weeks ago, when it appeared that 
tickets for the New York Stale lottery 
might be sold by vending machines, we 
look c.vception to the suggestion that 
the machines should be put in such de- 
corous joints as subway platforms, rath- 
er than in bars • w here every drunk can 
operate the machine." Now that the ma- 
chines arc out altogether— the lottery 
tickets probably will be sold by banks — 
Ciovernor Rockefeller feels that deter- 
mining the winners by iiKans of a horse 
race (or races), as has been proposed, 
might not be such a seemly idea, either. 
••| prefer the lishbtvwl method," he said 
last week. "You don't get involved with 
the tracks. . . . Having an honest lot- 
tery that dtwsn'i get involved with cor- 
ruption is of overriding importance." 

Assembly Speaker Anthony J. Travia 
disagreed. Horse races were O.K. by 
him. But, he said. "I am reluctant to use 
harness racing. That would make me 
feel squeamish. I prefer the flats." 

Of course, as far as we know, neither 
Rockefeller nor Travia breathed a word 
about abolishing or cleaning up the in- 
famous sports, which last year prov ided 
the state with S74.124.441 (flats) and 
S67.77l.137 (trots) in tainted money. 

May we suggest an alternative that 
strikes us as being incorruptible'.’ Why 
not base the winning tickets on the fig- 
ures of the vote for such offices as gov- 
ernor and assemblyman? 

A LA RECHERCHE OU TEMPS PERDU 

I'orty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong. 
Ah, but last week in Paris the birth 
of the 50 millionth l-renchman was an- 
nounced, which means that 10 million 
can. And at least one of them is— the 
j’c/iie who drew a map of Europe for 
the 1968 Winter Olympic Committee. 

With nothing but a few boundary 
lines, the mapmakcr demonstrated once 
more the truth of the French adages 
that I ) France is always one war behind 
time and 2) the French know nothing 
about geography. Published in a slick 


French-English-Ccrman Olympic Com- 
mittee booklet, the map shows Poland 
minus all the territory cast of the Oder- 
Ncisse line, which she recovered from 
Germany after World War II, and grants 
independence to Estonia, Latvia and 
l.ithuania, Soviet republics since 1940. 
In a word, the Olympic Committee's 
map. the center of which is, luifHirllc- 
iwni, Grenoble, pictures Furoix’ as it 
was in 1938. 

A BEAUTIFUL RED 

One day lust week, when most New 
Yorkers were enjoying unseasonable 67“ 
weather. Johnny (Ice Cube) Sineno 
culled Vic (Doc) Bolf at his place of 
business. Victor Hoff Nutritional Aids, 
the oldest healih-fiHKi store in New 
York. "Fm sick," lee Cube .said. ‘ I'm 
disgusted." Bolf, in turn, allowed that 
the weather was so terrible he was think- 
ing of going home and taking a cold 
shower of "IS minutes duration.” 

BofT and Sineno belong to the Iceberg 
Athletic Club, whose 23 members like to 
go swimming at Coney Island around 
this time of year. "Our season starts No- 
vember 15 and ends in May or June," 
BofT says. "But in recent years it's been 
hard to get members. Basically, fellas 
don’t go for real cold water anymore." 
BofT, 51. a onetime professional strong 
man who pulled cars with his teeth or 
hair, says he has swum for as long as 
20 minutes in 32“ water 4U minutes in 
42“ water. 

"I haven’t had a cold since 1952," he 
says. "I don’t think there’s any activity 
that compares healthfully. In 40“ and 
under you turn a beautiful red color. 
You’re circulating! You’re bathing away 
mental trouble! You’re relieving de- 
pression! It's like the River Jordan. All 
the guys in my club arc happy guys, con- 
genial guys. But if you turn white or 
purple, it’s not for you.’’ 

Recently, Doc, Ice Cube and Chief 
Running Horse have taken to swimming 
at night. "It’s colder," says Boff. "The 
water's rougher. The light from the stars 


and moon radiates down," The Chie^' 
is a retired cop who was born Edward 
Sorocki and lets on that he is a Cherokee^ 
Indian. For the past few years he has. 
been 67, which he says is his '•favorite 
age." The Chief also says he is the world- 
champion blood donor. "He’s given 287 
oflicial pints," says Boff. In cold blood, 
presumably, « 

O TEMPORAt O MORES! 

There were 14,838 customersat the Emile 
Griffith-Joey Archer light in Madison 
Square Ciarden last week, which was* 
two too many. The two who should have 
been run out or put in a cage (but, as“ 
one spectator said, "What arc you go- 
ing to feed ihem?")wcrc Griffith's cous- 
in Bernard and the guy who was with 
him at ringside. The way these yo-yos 
watch a light is standing up, scream- 
ing and making obscene gestures at the. 
Archer supporters in the galleries. 
There’s no reason why 14.836 fight fans 
have to put up with two boors. If the 
Garden .specials don’t have the guts 
to throw them out, the athletic com-* 
mission ought to get some city cops in 
there who do. •* 

NOTHING TO IT 

The University of Kentucky basketball 
team may be tied for sixth place in the 
Sivuiheastcrn Conference with a 2 and 5 
record, but all’s not lost. According to^ 



the latest SEC statistics. Kentucky leads 
the conference in ••defense against free 
throws" with 70.2'^| , its oppcisition hav- 
ing .made only 255 of 363 foul shots. 

SON OF ELEPHANT JOKE (CONT.) 

The good ship Eugeiw Lykes docked 
in New Orleans the other day. with 18 
baby African elephants aboard; and 358 

fonilnunl 





What does this netv td^ihone have in common... 



.with aRue Dot Flashcube?And a Flashcube... 


..with satdlite communicatkKisI? Or satdlite communkatioiis.. 



...with brighter cdwTV? Brmhter color TV.. 




.with a new kind of light bull)?And what does a 1^ bulb... 



have in common with an electronic blackboard?... 










Electronics family. 


There's one thing we insist on in our family: new and 
better ideas for you. We can't show you all the products 
and services from the GTiifeE family of companies. 
There arc thousands. Flashcubes and TV sets from 
Sylvania . . . telephones from Automatic Electric . . . 
telephone service from the General System . . . data 
transmission systems from Lenkurt . . . these only give 
you a clue. Put it this way: every day. though you may 
not realize it, you probably use something provided by 
a CT&E company . . . 

Sylvania Electric Products 

A leader in electronics; TV and stereo; photographic, residential 
and industrial lighting; metallurgy and chemistry. 

General Telephone Operating Companies 
The General System. America’s largest complex of independent 
telephone companies serves millions of homes and businesses in 
parts of 32 states. 

General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories 

Basic and applied research in various disciplines. Has advanced 
the development of many new GT&E products and services. 

Automatic FMectric 

Largest producer of communications equipment for the indc> 
pendent telephone industry; major supplier of industrial control 
equipment. 

General Telephone Directory Company 
Publishes telephone directories. Sells Yellow Pages advertising 
in more than 9(K) telephone directories printed for the General 
System and others. 

Lenkurt Electric 

Telecommunications. Global leadership in microwave com- 
munications. Voice, video and data transmission. Military 
electronics. 

(ileneral Telephone & Electronics International 
Manufactures and markets GT&E products outside the United 
States. Subsidiaries and affiliates in more than 90 countries. 

It adds up to 135.000 people working together in the GT&E 
I family to serve your family with new and better ideas. 

GEE 
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SCORECARD ronunued 



I’ardciii me... 
but ><mr lips are showing. 


Use ‘Chap Stick’ 
before 
you need it. 



Look at >our lips. Xrc ihe> as smooth 
as they oati he? Or aren't they kmda 
dry . . . kinda wrinkled? '(.'hap Stick' 
hp balm helps sou peevem all that, 
keeps your lips eomforiably moist 
and Miiooih. And keeps away chap- 
piny, cracking, roughness. Wherever 
you arc. your lips are showing. So 
put on ‘Cliap Slick’ proicction, and 
smile like you mean it! 

Use Thsip-tins* tor hands 

BOTH ARt tAVORlTFS IN CANADA 


Pities away in lloiision. the John Mc- 
coms. pi'rf and ///s. heaved a sigh of 
relief. 1 he elephants weren'i theirs, after 
all. As we related ihiec weeks ago. the 
Mceoins had been informed that the 
IS elephants they had ordered were en 
route only tliey didn't know anything 
about any IK elephants. 

In fact, the elephants belong to .Ar- 
thur Jones of New Orleans, a part-time 
tiiin director and full-time animal knor, 
who shot them from a helicopter w ilh a 
iranqiiili/ing drug, in South Africa's 
Ki ugci National Pai k; iheie. us in other 
African preserves, there are more ele- 
phants than llie land can siippvvrl. 

But ilie Mccoms had best beware. Son 
of r.lephtinl Joke could return. Jones in- 
tends to stock the 1 8 elephants on a 
game preserve near L.os .Angeles, and if 
they thrive, bring hack 1 12 more. 

RIP BOP 

Several weeks ago. in his obituary here. 
Donald Campbell was referred to as "a 
sort of Htn's Own Paper hero [wlio] 
should have lived in the ‘20s and '.JOs." 
This month, after a run of 88 years, the 
lio\ ‘\ Own Paper went to its reward, tovi. 

Tile lead ariicle in the first issue dated 
Jan. 18. 1X79, price one penny, was en- 
titled "My T irst I ooiball Match." and 
was signed "an old Boy." When in- 
formed by the captain of bis school team 
that he had hcen chosen to play, the 
author recalled. "1 could have knighted 
him on the spot. To be one of the picked 
'15'. whose glory it was to fight the bat- 
tles of their school in the great close, had 
been the leading ambition of my life." 
Although its literary quality improved 
somewhat, the tone of the BOP was es- 
tablished forever. 

Started by the Religious Tract So- 
ciety to combat the influence of the 
"penny dreadfuls," the BOP believed 
that the road to manhood and the an- 
swer to most youthful yearning was to 
be found in tubs of ice-cold water, it 
extolled patriotism, purilanism and oat- 
meal porridge, and created a heroic 
type of which Campbell and Jo Grimond 

wIkv recently retired as leader of the 
I iberal Party and who lias been described 
as "tall and athletic, noble of profile, 
gifted vvith the voice heautiful"- were 
the ideal. At its licight. in the IS90s. the 
BOP had a circulation of 190.0(10. and 
both KingGeorge and Stanley Baldwin 
confessed it helped mold their character. 

•Articles on sport appeared regularly . 


The original issue also contained a piece • 
by Captain W'ebb. the first to swim the 
Lnglisli Channel, who revealed that he •* 
had hcen a teetotaler ever since one of 
his previous swims had been nearly 
ruined wlieii someone gave him brandy. 
Other early coniributorswcre Dr. W’. (1. 
(iracc. the greatest cricketer of all lime. * 
and I dward W liympcr. the lirst to climb 
the Mallcrhorn. 

One of the most popular features in 
the BOP was an advice column on any- 
thing from chess to the care of alligators. 

.A leudei who iiiquiied aboul the feeding^ 
t>f blue tits was told to give them suet, 
nuts and meat, while a boy who wrote- 
to ask the cost of a one-man. one-dog 
expedition to the North Pole gv’i an 
equally sensible reply. 

But m recent years the mfluence of the 
HOP had waned and its circulation had* 
dropped to 20.0(X). "Boys have less time 
than they did to read a maga/ine, and 
you cannot build bricks vvithivut straw.” 
concluded Jack Cox, 51. its last editor, 
who valiantly fr'uglit against ihe tide, 
even going so far as fo run articles on 
pop music. 

Indeed, ihc cover of the final issue of 
the BOP. dated I ebruary 1967, price two 
shillings, depicts Cieorge Best, a young 
soccer player, who grows his hair long, 
is known as "11 Bcatle" and owns a 
share of a boutique. 

18 HOLES IN ONE (CONT.) 

In Hawaii last week, Governor Burns, 
approved construction of an 18-holc 
golf course inside Diamond Head crater 
(.SI, April 25). provided a National 
Guard rifle range, now situated w here ihe 
Kill and 9th holes would be, cv'uld be 
rcliK-aicd. "It would bean unfair lia/ard 
for the golfer. " said James f erry, dircc- 
lor of Hawaii's Department of Land 
and Natural Resources. "\k’c want this 
to he a first-class operation that will 
utiruct people from all over the world. 
But we want to keep them healthy so 
they'll return." 

Meanwhile, on yet another volcamv. 
Mauna Kea (elevation: l.^.K25 feel), on 
the big island of Hawaii. Richard I .Till- 
son. president of the newly formed Ski 
•Association of Hawaii, is camped out at 
12.(100 feet, studying the feasibility of 
erecting a ski lift. 1 rom January to .April, 
two to three feet of hard-packed snow 
are common on Mauna Kea above 7.000 
feet, where temivcraturcs range from 
35°to.JK‘. 
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‘i was surprised at the number of 
people interested in skiing here." Till- 
son said. "Wc have more than 80 appli- 
cations for membership, and most of 
these people have their own skis. Some 
people even suggest holding special 
events for surfboard racing in the snow, 
which sounds kooky, but would certainly 
make this unique situation even more 
unique. The major problem, however, 
is what happens if Mauna Kea erupts." 

HIGH LIFE IN THE HILLS 

Coloradans being what they arc (which 
is rug-ged), staging a simple race wasn't 
enough. For the first annual Snowmass- 
at-Aspen Snowmobile Regatta last week- 
end, drivers plunging eight steep miles 
down from 10,645-foot Sam's Nob were 
required to stop at designated spots, 
memorize certain signs (trade names, 
slogans and a five-digit number), and 
check in at an old cabin. When they 
burst through the cabin door a man in a 
great bear suit jumped out at them. At 
the bottom, the 15 snowmobiles churned 
across a IVi-milc flat, careened over 14 
jumps, and then everybody started back 
up the mountain. 

The regatta ended the way all Aspen 
events end; the contestants and more 
than 400 spectators got zonked at a ham- 
burger, beer and wine bust. And when it 
was finally lime to present winners John 
Crook and Bud Strong with their tro- 
phies. it turned out, naturally, that some- 
one had accidentally driven his Jeep over 
Bud's and smashed it. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Gene Shue, coach of the last-place 
Baltimore Bullets: “The way we're going, 
wc could gel Wilt Chamberlain in a 
trade and then find out that he's really 
two midgets Scotch-taped together." 

• Grady Hatton, Houston manager, on 
umpiring: “It's the only occupation 1 
know where on the first day you must 
be perfect and then improve over the 
years." 

• Alec Issigonis, designer of the Mini 
Coop>er, which has won three of the last 
four Monte Carlo rallies: “1 could cry. 
it's so ridiculous. 1 design a people's car. 
and it does mad things." 

• John Edwards, Cincinnati catcher, 
leaving the office of Assistant General 
Manager Phil Seghi after salary negotia- 
tions, to Second Baseman Pete Rose: 
“Don't go in now, Pete, 1 think he's go- 
ing to borrow from the next guy." imo 


WHEN THE WORD IS 


n 
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GO UNITED 


If a boost up the company ladder means 
moving your family, make your first step 
a call to United Van Lines. No one gives 
your move greater personal care. And only 
United agents provide the extra precau- 
tion of super-clean Sanitized* vans. When 
you get the wford get the best— gel United. 
See the Yellow Pages for your nearest 
agent. 



U-S. P»t. on, 
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MOVING WITH CARE . 


. EVERYWHERE® 


Sports Illustrated 

FEBRUARY «. 1967 


THE LEFT THAT WAS 



Ernie Terrell's left hand vvas a potent weapon against Cassius day five years ago (above), but 
an older, wiser Muhammad AH should contain it easily this Monday night by TEX MAULE 


F oi a few moments on the night of 
February 6 in the garish surroundings 
of the Houston Astrodome. Muhammad 
Ali may seem to teeter on the edge of de- 
feat by Ernie Terrell, the WBA champion 
of the boxing world who is challenging 
him for the real world-heavyweight title. 
But Terrell's dream of an undenied 
championship will be short-lived. Be- 
tween perhaps the seventh and ninth 
rounds of the fight Muhammad will 
knock him out. 

Physically. Terrell is the most formi- 
dable opponent Ali has met since his 
knockout of Sonny Liston in Lewiston. 
Me. on May 25. 1965. Though taller than 
most heavyweights, he is a solid man 
equipped with the tools needed to fash- 
ion a victory: confidence, a long. Jolting 
left hand, the ability to fight well and de- 
structively inside and the capability of 
acceptinga hard punch to the head with- 


out coming apart. So much for the credit 
side. Unfortunately, Terrell, like so 
many of his predecessors, cannot hope 
to equal Ali in hilling speed or speed 
afoot. Unfortunately, too. he is a high- 
strung. nervous man. 

■‘He’s the scariest heavyweight I ever 
saw.” a fight manager said not long ago. 
"I don't mean he's afraid. But he's so 
tense before a fight that when he walks 
down the aisle to the ring he's used up 
so much energy it's about the same as 
if he had gone six rounds already. So 
he runs out of gas after maybe seven 
rounds. Then he can't keep that long left 
hand up or out, and he can be hit over 
it. That can be a disaster against Clay.” 

Curiously enough, Terrell may be 
more confident against Clay than he has 
been against less formidable foes. His 
confidence stems from a previous ex- 
perience in the ring with the champion. 


Back in 1962 Terrell was a sparring part 
ncr for Clay when the latter was pre 
paring for a bout with another heavy 
weight — Don Warner. Jimmy Jacobs 
the world four-wall handball champion 
who has possibly the most comprehen 
sive collection of fight pictures in th 
world, filmed a few rounds of the iw> 
fighters working together in the Fifti 
Street Gym in Miami Beach, and ih 
film shows that Terrell bullied Clay 
Much bigger and stronger, he hit Cla 
often with his left and sometimes crowd 
cd Clay into a corner, where he ripptci 
him with damaging punches to the belly 

■'I wasn't the same then.” Ali said ii 
Houston recently. "What did I weigh ii 
1962, Angelo?” 

"Eighty-six,” said Angelo Dundee 
his manager. "You were pretty green 
You weren't the same fighter. Bu 
the pictures don't show everything 
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>'ou remember \ou bombed him later." 

NVhether Angelo's version of wbal 
happened is accurate or not. C'lay did 
not keep Terrell around for long, 

"Thes cut him idT," savs Sam Solo- 
mon. who trains Terrell, "lie called 
me in Chicago from Miami Beach and 
said the> cut otT his hotel money and 
woxildn'l pas him eating monc). and 
he needed something to get home. I 
guess that shows how the> felt about 
him." 

Terrell has his own interpretation of 
his relationship to Clay- then and now. 
It is a good bo\-oflice interpretation, and 
Terrell ma> even believe it. "I wasn't the 
same lighter then." he says. "I didn't 
have the left hand I have now, I couldn't 
hurt people w ith it. He was a punk then, 
and he's a punk now. He wasn't a com- 
plete lighter then, and he's not a com- 
plete lighter now. He's where he Is be- 
cause of management. They made sure 
lie never fought a tough fighter. 

"Sure, he's fought the same names 
I’ve fought, hut he didn't tight the saiv^ 
bodies. I ision was a good lighter onec. 
but he had to be 45 when Clay heat him. 
Patterson was far past Ins prime. Clay 
specializes in has-beens, old men and 
nothings. I fought ail the tough guys 
when they were still lough, and every 
hghi was life or death for me. I don't 
want to take anything away from him. 
I'm not saying all his lights were setups, 
but they vsere smart picks by his man- 
agers. No tough lights. 

“He had all that money behind him. 
all that money for training, to get the 
best trainers, the best sparring partners, 
to keep (^Id Man Kiver away from the 
door while he was learning his trade. 1 
learned mine in the ring. F.very time I 
fought. Frnie Terrell was going to war. 
every light was tough compctiiion- 
Amos Lincoln in 1^62. Cleveland W il- 
liams when he was healthy in l^bl, Zora 
Lollev when he was 31 years old in 1963 
and Cleveland Williams again. I oui 
years ago Zora f olley vsas tough, and 
you didn't sec Clay lighting him. I beat 
the best at their best and lots of times I 
was the underdog, but you didn't see 
nobody write about that. I'm not bitter, 
but the press hurt me. They took the 


jingle out of a lot of my purses. Now- 
I'm the WB\ champion and that's the 
only champion, but I got to take the 
small end of the purse." 

Terrel! is a touchy, morose man who 
feels keenly the lack of attention he gets 
as W'BA champion. Me threatened to 
pack up and leave Htiusion when he dis- 
covered that the posters for the tight had 
Clay's name in bigger type than his and 
were graced with a large drawing of 
Clay. "I got a grandmother has more 
sense than to do a thing like that," he 
said. "Radcmaeher even got the same 
notice as Patterson when they fought, 
and he was just an amateur. W hy would 
they do a thing like that'.’" 

The fact that ho is getting less money 
rankles, but he can justify accepting it. 

"Sometimes, the best things are 
cheap." ho says. "I got the short end. 
but it‘s still pretty good. I figure maybe 
half a million bucks is enough for the 
satisfaction of beating Clay. The nicest 
thing 1 can think of is beating Clay. 
All I am worried about is that he is so 
controversial that in a flash he can say 
something that would knock the light 
out. When I think about that. 1 double 
up with a cramp. That's how much 1 
want him." 

Terrell's belief that he can beat Mu- 
hampvad Ali is based entirely on what 
he did against the young Clay in Miami 
Beach and on comparative performances 
against lighters like Cicorge Cluivalo 
and Doug Jones. In fact, there is little to 
choose between how badly Clay chopix'd 
up Chuvalo and how badly Terrell beat 
him. Admittedly, ‘lerrell. in a lackluster 
victory over Jones in Houston, was a 
trifle more impressive than was Clay 
against the same man in Madison Square 
(iarden. but for Clay that was long ago 
and lie truly is a dilfcrcnl man now — 
physically and mentally. 

Riding out to his training site in 
Houston recently. Clay expounded on 
the diircieiice- the physical dilTeience. 
The mental ditTercncc is explicit in his 
relationship w ith a small coterie of Black 
Muslim hangers-on who surround him. 

"The first time I fought Jones." he 
said. "I was new. I hadn't been in the 
ring for eight championsitip lights. They 
roniinufti 


Muhammad Ah demohstrates to T'ainer Angelo Dundee ( lop left) and Editor Maule how he will 
first avoid Terrell's long left Jab by leaning back, then counter with a right cross over the left. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHT eonilnued 



HOW TERRELL WILL FIGHT CLAY 


"/'m the tint ten man Clay 
has fought. Against those 
shorter men he could lean 
back to get away. But my 
left It too long tor that. I've 
shown / can reach him with 
It. and t don't have to dance 
on my toes, either. My left 
might look soft. It isn't." 


"Clay says that he can come 
In over my left and get me. 
and some people say I'm off- 
balance when / throw the 
left. Well, we'U see. t bring 
my left back fa^l and take 
the right on my fist or fore- 
arm. Clay brags that he's not 
scarred, but I'm pretty, too." 


"I'm supposed to be a one- 
armed bandit, huh? Clay 
belter not believe It. / use 
the right a lot In close. It's 
an uppercut, usually to the 
body but sometimes to the 
chin, t won't knock a man 
out with It. but a few rounds 
end he knows it's a fight." 


have made me a different man. After 
Terrell fought Jones in Houston, I 
boxed with Jones in an exhibition in 
Atlanta. I did like (his. Tap, tap. tap. 
Little light left hands and right hands 
on the head. Tap, tap. tap. Whenever 
1 wanted to. No trouble." 

He demonstrated the tapping by rap- 
ping the dashboard of the Lincoln Con- 
tinental with a left, then a right. As the 
radio played, he stopped to listen. 

"Hey,” he said. "Listen to that. Ain’t 
that Terrell?" He listened quietly for a 
moment. "Yeah," he said, after a few 
moments, "that's Terrell." The music 
was rock ‘n’ roll or a folk song, and he 
tupped his fingers on the dashboard ap- 
preciatively for a while. 

"He sing good," he said. 

He worked out languidly, letting his 
sparring partners crowd him into a cor- 
ner and pound him at will to the belly. 
Once, while Mel Turnbow. a big man, 
was belaboring him. he looked up at the 
spectators and smiled. 

"I'm tired," he said. "I'm just rest- 
ing." When he felt like it, he moved 
around the ring with all the speed and 
grace one has come to expect of him, 
and his hands — left and right — were 
faster than those of most middieweights. 

Terrell was working out in the same 
place, and when Clay finished he want- 
ed to wait long enough to create one of 
the scenes that have become the trade- 
marks of his fights in the United States. 
When a member of his party demurred, 
he became truculent. 

"You ain't the boss," he said irritably. 
"I'm the boss.” 

But Terrell came late, and Clay missed 
an opportunity to bug him. 

"He starts a fight real early," Terrell 
said. "Before the bout is signed. Gets 
under >our skin. Maybe that's his best 
talent, being a master of psychological 
warfare. 1 got nothing against him or 
his religion, but he's an extremist and 
all extremists are great at twisting things. 
He docs it to take your mind off the 
fight. You don't get on national TV and 
say a man is Uncle Tom w hen you know 
it's a lie, but he did. He wants me to 
worry about what people think about 
me, wants to confuse the issue. But it is 
dangerous to be distracted. I'll just con- 
centrate more." 

Terrell has a somber face, and he 
thought alx>ut Clay's prefight antics 
with a brooding expression. 

"He wants you to think about crazy 
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stuff.” he said. ‘’The ankle punch, the 
Ali shuflle, now il‘s the double-clutch 
shudle (wr cover]. That’s all non.sensc, 
but it worked against Liston and Wil- 
liams and Patterson. He drove Patterson 
cra^y with it. But me. I dig him. 1 under- 
stand what he is up to with that absurd 
nonsense.” 

In his suite on a day off. Clay listened 
with pleasure to a recording of a tune 
called The AH Shuffie while he explained 
how he would beat Terrell. 

“It depends on how the fight go.” he 
said. "Maybe I’li go right out and take 
him. Then maybe I’ll wait a while, move 
around, pop. pop. hit him with the left 
hand, wait until I'm ready. Way I feel 
now', a good quick knockout is loo good 
for him. Maybe 1 better punish him.” 

Clay is not the fresh-faced, ingenuous 
young man who prepared with trepida- 
tion to face Liston in Miami Beach three 
years ago and listened to advice humbly. 
In his suite one of his coterie offered a 
suggestion and his face, grown mature 
and tough, became severe. 

"You the boss?” he asked, angrily. 
"You the boss? Tni the boss.” 

While his new-found (and relative) 
independence may not make him a more 
ingratiating personality, it does have a 
definite value in the ring. Except perhaps 
for Karl Mildcnbergcr, Clay has domi- 
nated his recent opponents almost from 
the time he stepped through the ropes. 
He certainly will try to dominate Ter- 
rell. He dcKS not always do this aggres- 
sively. as he did with Liston in their sec- 
ond light when he met Sonny in the mid- 
dle of the ring with a stinging right hand 
to the face. Against Floyd Patterson in 
Las Vegas, for instance, he spent the 
first round moving and ducking and 
proving that it would be impossible for 
Patterson to hit him. He may do the 
same thing with Terrell. 

"Move and move and pop, pop, pop,” 
he said. He had just come from a per- 
sonal appearance at a department store, 
and he was nattily dressed in a dark 
suit, stripted shirt and dark tie. He moved 
around the living room of the suite, jab- 
bing with his left hand and dancing 
from side to side. 

"He'll move from side to side against 
Terrell's left,” said Dundee, watching 
him. "Give him a target that's hard to hit. 
Then he’ll counter over the left with his 
right hand.” 

"When I get him limed,” Clay said, 
"then he shoots the left, and 1 start the 


right at the same time, and he can't hit 
as fast as I can hit. Nobody can.” 

Clay is. indeed, one of the best fighters 
in history at scoring with a right-hand 
counter over a left-hand lead. He prob- 
ably will hit Terrell with the right-hand 
counter, but how- much force it w ill carry 
depends upon whether he can set him- 
self to deliver it. Punching from a fiat- 
footed stance against Cleveland Wil- 
liams. Clay was powerful. When he hits 
while moving and on his tt>cs. his blows 
do not carry as much authority. 

Dundee tends to discount the obvious 
advantage of Terrell's height and reach. 

"They’ll be the same height in the 
ring," he said. He was in the Fifth 
Street Gym in Miami Beach when he 
said this, and he walked over to one 
wall upon which a series of pencil marks 
climbed over six feet. 

"Here’s Clay.” he said, reaching up 
to point out a mark at about the six- 
foot three-inch level. He called over a 
towering young heavyweight who was 
working out in the gym and had him 
stand with his back to the wall. He 
marked his height and said, "And this 
is about how tall Terrell is. But you look 
at him in the ring. He gives away his 
height. He doesn’t fight straight up. He 
has a real wide stance, and that makes 
him maybe a couple inches shorter. Then 
he leans over when he jabs, and that 
brings his head down even farther. Peo- 
ple who figure Clay will have trouble be- 
cause he will be punching up at an op- 
ponent for the first lime arc wrong. In 
the ring, they'll be about the same." 

Clay, of course, is a stand-up fighter 
who does not crouch even when avoiding 
a punch. But even if he does stand as 
tall as Terrell in the ring, he will be 
inches short of Terrell's extraordinary 
reach. 

Terrell's strategy will be to keep Clay 
moving with the left hand, to crowd 
Clay much as he did in their sparring 
sessions in Miami Beach. 

"You sec the Mildcnbergcr fight?" 
Terrell said last week. "You sec how 
he kept busy in the first two minutes of 
each round? He kept jabbing, jabbing. U 
wasn't important if the blows landed or 
not. or if they were strong. He kept tap- 
ping and touching Clay on that pretty 
face, and Clay couldn't handle it. He 
kept feeling that pitty-pat in his face, and 
he couldn't get unirackcd. 

"With me. he’s gonna think my left 
glove is tied to a heavy-duty spring. It's 


gonna be all over his face and his body. 

1 can move the left around good, real 
good. Ask Chuvalo about that. 1 mixed 
him up fine. When he got his right up to 
protect his face, 1 went under it to his 
body with the left and you could hear 
him holler ‘Oof!’ I’ll do that to Clay.” 

Terrell is conlident that Clay will not 
be able to reach him. 

“I'm six six and he's six three,” he 
says. "I got longer arms, and 1 use them 
for an advantage. You talk about styles? 
He's made to order for me. and mine is 
the worst possible lor him. He's good 
at pulling back from a punch, but I don't 
throw just one. I come in with a double 
and triple jab. Maybe the first won't 
land, but the second or third will when 
he runs out of the ring. And I'm apt to 
hook off the jab in mid-stream, too." 

He stood up and turned sideways, left 
arm extended, in his lighting stance. 

"You take a book of matches." he 
said. "Stand it up facing you and flick 
at it with your finger and you gonna hit 
10 out of 10 times. Now you turn the 
edge toward you and try again, and it 
ain't that easy to hit. Thai's the kind 
of target I am. I'm edge on to Clay, I'm 
like a tall, skinny pencil he can't hit. I'm 
not tailored for him to beat like Liston 
or Williams or Patterson. He calls me a 
one-armed bandit and a giraffe and 
things, and I'll go along with him if it 
builds a pile of money. But when we 
fight, he’s gonna have to take it for the 
first time — I'll be hitting him from out- 
side his range to hit back, and I'll tic 
him up in close. That sidc-to-side move 
don't bother me— I've had that before. 
Chuvalo got to Clay, and if he can do 
it I'll do it easy." 

If Terrell is as confident as he seems, 
he'll probably come out hard, jabbing 
Clay and keeping him off balance for 
the first few rounds. He has trained very 
hard for this fight, running twice as much 
as usual, so he may keep his strength for 
a longer time. If he can reach Clay con- 
sistently with his pistonlike jabs, he has 
at least a chance. If Clay dances safely 
out of range on the periphery of Terrell's 
attack, then he will win in the middle 
rounds when he has timed his counters 
to Terrell's hand speed. 

Terrell is a pleasant, soft-spoken and 
gentle man, and he would niake an ad- 
mirable champion. He is, you might say, 
a prince among fighters. Unfortunately, 
he is fighting the king. 

Good night, sweet prince. ino 
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NEXT YEAR’S STARS ARE HERE 


Stirring more interest at some colleges than the varsity, basketball's freshman teams include some unusually able 
players. One is a champion baton-twirler, another is called a Houdini with the ball by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 
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A [ Niagara L'niversit\. the >oung 
man at the left is beginning to com- 
pete 'Aiih the f alls thcinsehcs as a spec- 
tator attraction. His name is Calvin 
Murphy; U>cally. to those inclined to 
the cute, it IS •‘Million Moves Murphy." 
Others, preferring ultimate terms, use 
•'Murph. King of the harth." He is a 
freshman basketball player at Niagara 
and. at 5'1()'. a twig in a game of trees. 
He is the most spectacular new col- 
legian in the country . Appreciative thou- 
sands come to see him play and then 
yawn ihtough the varsity games that 
follow, 

Calvin docs not have a million moves 
and he is not king of quite all that. But 
with a basketball in his hands, he /.v 
royalty. His scoring average is 52 points 
a game and speed is his forte. The shoot- 
ing touch that has destroyed all Niagara 
records comes into play when he stops 
dead after a swift dart upcourt and 
jumps, or at the end of a graceful Hoat 
that l.ists and lasts iliroiigh some de- 
ceptive body shifts. In one freshnvin 
game he shot .H for 50; in another 21 
for .^5. Double- and triple-teamed, 
incites smaller than his defenders. Calvin 
gets his points. -And he knows what to do 
— andean do it - on those rare occasions 
when he is trapiscd. The night that he 
scored 52 points he had seven assists 
and would have had five more if team- 
mates had not inissed layups. The night 
he scored 6ft he had six assists. A few 
observers, perhaps in an ciTort to conceal 
their awe. criuei/e Calvin's ability to 
move without the ball and the number 
of limes he shoots. But there is no ques- 
tion that he will make Niagara a genuine 
eastern power next year and could very 
well lead the country in scoring. 

Despite all his kx;al popularity and 
the publicity surrounding his career at 
Norwalk High Scluuil in Connecticut. 
Calvin luis yet to experience the kind 
of pressure he will bear as a varsity play- 
er of marked brilliance. Bvn he seems 
able to withstand it. as he has overcome 
the handicap i>f his si/e. He twirls a 
baton with the same Oluii and imagina- 
tion he displays on a basketball court. 
In 1965 he placed second in VS'orld's 
f-'air national eomivetition. and he put 
on a show with flaming batons last sea- 
son at Buffalo Bills home games. 

Murpliy IS one of a bountiful inlUix 
ronururd 



Princeton's leadership of the Ivies will be continued by John Hummer and Jeff Petrie. 


Nebraska's challenge to Kansas m the Big Eight is enhanced by rangy Tom Scant/ebury. 


hCBSASi 




Adotfih Rupp studws tf>9 moyas of Dan /ssa/OafO as tte works against M/ko Casey. The Baron win postpone retirement to watch them play. 


Charlie Scott — in class i.rlghf) at North Carolina, which he chose oyer Duke and Davidson — is capable of playing any position on the court. 
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NEXT YEAR'S STARS .onlmw-l 


of newcomers that has come along, hap- 
pily. in a year when there are few- out- 
standing seniors on campus. In Baton 
Rouge, some 1,400 miles from the snows 
Niagara frontier. Pete Marasich has in- 
spired a k>cal loser of both magic and 
the simile to w-rilc. "better hands than 
Houdini. more tricks than Blackstonc." 
Pete is 6'4"’. has a 39-point average 
while earning as man> as IX assists in a 
single game, and his father is one of the 
best teachers in college basketball. Lucki- 
Is. Press Maravich coaches the LSL' 
varsity: he and I’ete should make the Ti- 
gers SPC contenders for the first time 
since the days of Bob Pettit. 

At North Carolina and at Vanderbilt. 
C harlie Scott and Perry Wallace will be 
the first Negroes to play varsity basket- 
ball. Scott, a 6' 5" New Yorker who 
prepped not far from C'hapel Hill at 
Laurinburg Institute, makes every game 
an adventure. As deft with a pass as 
many top pros. Scott's enthusiasm 
tends toward the reckless in some aspects 
of the game. In one scrimmage he out- 
played all of Carolina's current varsity- 
stars and scored 33 points. If his natural 
efTervescence can be channeled, he will 
be the best ever to represent a school 


that already boasts a full court of All- 
Americas. Wallace is to the rebound 
what Scott is to the pass. Also h'S", he 
is averaging 22 a game and picked off 
59 in a two-game tournament. 

In the Big Eight, where Nebraska and 
Kansas are developing a hot rivalry, the 
play of two freshmen. 6' 2" Tom Scantle- 
bury and 6'3" Rich Bradshaw, is the 
talk of the conference. Scantlebury. who 
came a long way inland — from Oak- 
land. Calif. — to play for Nebraska, may 
be the better shooter. But Bradshaw, 
from Chicago, is the "complete" player 
who does everything by instinct. In 
practice, he plays Kansas' Jo Jo White 
to a standstill, and one Big Eight coach 
says that Bradshaw is the best in the 
league right now, freshman <//«/ varsity. 

The Big Ten, in a down year, eagerly 
awaits Rick Mount and 7-foot Chuck 
Bavis at Purdue. Rudy Tomjanovich at 
Michigan and Hale Kelley at North- 
western. The Missouri Valley anticipates 
that Jim Ard will keep Cincinnati at 
the top. and on the West Coast there is 
a stirring at Santa Clara. Two home- 
growns. Dennis Awtrey. 6'9", and his 
roommate, Ralph Ogden, have together 
averaged 41 points though they have 


played for only short stretches in most 
games. California's Clarence Johnson, 
a high jumper who has cleared 7 feet, 
and Ciuard Doug Howard of Brigham 
Young also are first-rate prospects. 

Kentucky's freshmen arc so good that 
Adolph Rupp has pul off rclircmcnl one 
more lime to lake a shot at that fifth 
national championship. Mike Casey. 
6'4'', and Dan Issel. 6'8^ "arc doing 
things as freshmen." says Rupp, "that 
we can't do on the varsity ." Casey, now- 
over some grade problems, is fast, strong, 
a superb shooter, ball handler and 
passer- the perfect playmaker for the 
Rupp style. 

Along the same ideal lines is Jeff 
Petrie of Princeton, whose fluid moves 
to the basket are an indication of star 
potential. The presence of Petrie and 
teammate John Hummer rcallirms that 
Coach Bill van Breda KollT is indeed 
building a basketball dynasty right there 
behind all that Ivy. Both are fine onc- 
on-one players, used to individual 
heroics, and some older hands hint they 
have not yet been fitted into the Prince- 
ton "mold." But van Breda Kolff has 
a way of correcting such things once a 
man reaches the varsity. end 



Santa Clara's Ralph Ogden (.center) gets set for a rebound agamst USF. His roommate. Dennis Awtrey, flicks out a long arm for a loose ball. 
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For the funder of sporting dogs, there is no more 
thrilling spectacle than that of a spirited springer 
spaniel boldly sailing in to flush and nearly grab a 
cackling cock pheasant from heavy cover (right). 
The lucky fanciers who showed np at the 20th English 
Springer Spaniel National Championship Stake held 
recently at Crab Orchard Wildlife Area in Marion, 
III. saw the best of these swinging little bird dogs and 
their handlers compete for three days in !0° temper- 
atures in a demanding series of land and water tests. 
They also history made as a precocious, 18- 
month-old English import became the youngest dog 
ever to win this most notable of spaniel field trials. 


SPRING 
FOR THE FEATHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANSON CARROLL 


CONTINUrD 





Ears flapping and tail flying, an eager springer {top left) bird into the air, a dog nutst instantly "hup" {stop) and hold 

quarters a field within gun range. Below him, a dog boldly until sent to retrieve. A hupping springer (above) intently 

r«fccs to the wtjfcr to retrieve a pheasant. Once it springs a peers over high sedge grass to mark the fall of rt pheasant. 



SPRINGERS 


WILLIE THE PRECOCIOUS UPSTART 


On (he last day of the National Cham- 
pionship. as Wivenwood Willie Uefs) 
came flying back with his last pheasant 
and soulfully looked up at Larry Mac- 
Qucen. who trains and handles him, an- 
other professional handler in the gallery 
muttered: “I'd have bet anything that a 
young pup like that would eventually 
blow up under all this pressure — break 
on a close-shot bird or chase on a flush. 
Hut he didn't and he's a national cham- 
pion long before his time.” But what 
made Willie's performance in the Na- 
tional even more amazing is that when 
MacQueen took him offa jet from Lon- 
don at J.F.K. Airport on a hot August 
night last year the dog had never seen 
a pheasant. 

- Ever since he tirst began training bird 
dogs 45 years ago in Stirling. Scotland, 
MacQueen iriulu) has been partial to 
springers. When he started Ramornic 
Kennels in PottersviUe, N.J. in 1935. he 
worked primarily with Labradors, but 
st>on switched to springers, "rve always 
felt that the springer is the most c.xciting 
sporting dog," MacQueen says. '’They 
arc the hardest to train, because they arc 
expected to do more at a trial under 
tighter control than any other breed.” 
Over the years MacQueen has imported 
12 springers from England. He has made 
10 of them into licld-trial champions 
and two— Ludlovian Bruce, who won in 
1954 and 1955. and Willie — into nation- 
al champions. But he is quick to point 
out that it was his friend John Forbes, 
the dean of spaniel trainers in England, 
who '‘discovered'' Willie. 

After .seeing the dog work on rabbits 
and jackdaws (small crows). Forbes 
wrote MacQueen and said: "With a bit of 
luck, you might be able to make this dog 
a champion in his first year.'" The chal- 
lenge was made, and MacQueen advised 
his longtime client. Dean Bedford, a re- 
tired oil-company executive from Fall- 
slon, Md,. to buy the pup from Brecder 
Jack Davey of Colchester. England. 

MacQueen started Willie on pigeons. 
"He looked great on pigeons." Mac- 
Queen recalls, "but his first experience 


with a pheasant was a bit scary. He 
flushed the bird nicely and was steady 
on his hup for the shot. But when I sent 
him to retrieve he looked the bird over, 
smelled it and then came dashing back 
—without the bird. Well. I gulped and 
gave him more birds, and pretty soon he 
was picking them up and dragging them 
back by a foot or a wing— not very pret- 
ty, but he was coming back just as fast 
as he went out, with his tail just slashing 
all the time. He was and still is happy in 
his work, and that's the kind of dog you 
need for field trials.” 

The English dog learns at an early age 
to trail rabbits and game birds like a 
hound, and it is hard work for the Amer- 
ican trainer to get the springer's head up 
so that he is questing for body scent in 
the air like a pointing dog-often 
months of work, followed by a fat bird 
bill for the dog's owner. 

"We were lucky with Willie," says 
MacQueen. "He hadn't been worked too 
much on rabbits, and hewas hunting with 
a high head when I got him. I did have to 
increa.se his range a bit the English like 
a narrow dog. but we want one that will 
quarter a field in casts of 35 to 40 yards 
on either side, and roughly 10 yards out 
in front of the handler and the guns. It is 
not easy to convince any young hotshot 
springer to stay within gun range, but 
then Willie is not just any springer. .As 
for his water training. Willie didn't need 
any. He was already making KO-yard 
blind water retrieves before I got him." 

MacQueen ran Willie in a trial for the 
first time early in October, but the dog 
flunked out w hen he failed to find a shot 
pheasant that had dropped behind the 
gallery. It was his last mistake in compe- 
tition. Willie won his next two open all- 
age stakes, and thus, two months after 
he arrived in the U.S.. precocious but 
unproven, he had already earned his 
field-trial championship. By the second 
day of the National he was the dog to 
beat. Willie's last series, run in unusually 
thick cover, was the best of the trial. He 
faultlessly handled all three of his birds, 
but it wasihc second bird, a running ccKk 


pheasant, that clinched the champion- 
ship for him. 

"It was the only time I worried about 
that wee rascal,” MacQueen admits. 
"Any good dog is liable to become an 
outlaw when he is boiling along on the 
hot scent of a running bird.” But the mo- 
ment Willie got out of gun range on the 
runner, .MacQueen simply tooted once 
on his whistle and the dog immediately- 
hupped. When the guns had walked up 
closer. MacQueen sent Willie in to flush. 

"Willie was just getting better every 
time he ran," MacQueen said later, 
"and. Scot or no. I couldn't resist put- 
ting S20 on his nose before the last sc- 
ries. After all. a dog like Willie comes 
along only once in a lifetime." 

- Duncan BvRNts 
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PART it: ZERO ON THE TOUR 


BENEATH THE EYES OF ARNIE 


by GEORGE PLIMPTON 

The author survives, in a manner of speaking, two of the most testing holes in golf, but then looks up from 
a gully where he is searching for his ball to discover that he is holding up Arnold Palmer— and the Army 


S upcrfkially, one might think that aft- 
er my catastrophes of the clay before, 
and earlier events on this, the second day 
of my play in the Crosby, 1 would consid- 
er my handling of the tec shot on the 16th at 
Cypress Point to be a considerable success. 
For a moment 1 thought it was, but only for 
a moment. 

The 16th at Cypress Point is one of the 
famous golf holes of the world, certainly one 
of the most difficult and demanding pur- 3s. 
In the 1953 Crosby the average score of the 

OlW Tan* Ik All ii(l>h rmriM 


entire held on ihehole was 5. The golfer stands 
on a small elevated tee facing the Pacific 
Ocean that boils in below on the rocks, its 
swells laced with long strands of kelp and, oc- 
casionally, with a sea lion lolling in there, 
turning larily, a flipper up, like a log in a slow 
current. It would be a clear shot to the horizon 
if it weren't for a promontory that hooks 
around from the golfer's left. On the end of 
the promontory, circled by ice plant, is the 
green, a 210-yard carry across the w ater. There 
is a relatively safe approach to the 16th, which 


is to aim to the left of the green and carry a 
shot 125 yards or so across the water onto the 
wide saddle of the promontory. But from there 
the golfer must chip to the green and sink his 
putt to make his par. 

Many players arc critical of the I6ih at 
Cypress. Gardner Dickinson told me that he 
thought it was no sort of golf hole at all. 
iiis point w.is that risking a direct carry to 
the green, particularly if any sort of wind was 
blowing in the golfer's face, was ill-ad\iscd 
and "cotton-pickin' stup'd,” and the sensible 



golfer was penalized for the shot he should 
make that is to say. to the saddle of the 
promontory from where he imist get down in 
two for his par. The chances of birdieing the 
hole playing it that way are. of course, airr.ost 
nil. Dickinson himself would not try the long 
shot. (One’s whole daily score could be affect- 
ed: Jerry Barber got a 10 on the hole the year 
that he was PGA champion.) He always chose 
the safer route, cutting across as much iKcan 
as he dared with an iron, aiming for the prom- 
ontory saddle, all the while mumbling and 
carrying on and pinching up his face in dis- 
gust as if the kelp surging back and forth be- 
low him in the sea were exuding a strong odor. 

The spectators lot cd the hole, though. They 
gathered on the WLKxled blulf uboxe the tee. 
some perched on the wide cypress branches, 
squat-shaped, like cranes. SN hen a player mo- 
tioned- somewhat theatrically, one always 
fell — to his caddie for a wood, and the cad- 
die, warming to the drama, remosed the wwl- 
cn coser with a flourish, there would be a stir- 
ring in the trees, like a rookery at dawn, and 
a stretching forward, since the spectators up 
there knew the golfer was going to “go for it ’’ 


And it was a wonderful thing to see the 
perfectly hit shot, to hear the click of the club 
and the ball soar off over the cKcan, as sense- 
less an act. at first glance, as watching some- 
one drive a ball off the stern of a transatlantic 
liner, the ball rising up against the wind cur- 
rents and high above the line of the horizon 
beyond. Then, with its descent, one realized 
the distant green had become available, until 
it was a question of distance, whether the ball 
would flash biicfly against the diffslhat front- 
ed the green and plummet into the ocean, or 
whether the green itself would suddenly be 
pocked by the whiteness of the ball, the feat 
done, accented by a roar and clatter rising out 
of the trees behind the lee. 

Here was the distinction of this ocean hole 
at Cypress, it epitomized the feat of golf • 
excessively. Dickinstm would say namely, 
the hitting of adistant target with accuracy, 
a shot so demanding that it was either suc- 
cessful or. with the (Kcan circling the hole on 
three sides, emphatically a disaster. 

When our foursxrme reached the 16th tee 
the wind was slight. Amid a stir of excite- 
ment Bob Bruno, my moody pro partner, 


went for the green with a wood. He made one 
of his best shots of the day, it seemed to me. 
and behind us the cries came out of the tree- 
tops. Bruno w. isn't so sure. The ball h.id landed 
on an area of the green that we couldn’t see 
from the tee. He thought he had “come off’’ 
the ball somewhat, a bit ’Tat," he thought, 
and that as a result the shot might have caught 
the ice plant, Not being at all convinced that 
the hole was secure for our team, he suggested 
that I play my shot safe and short for the 
promontory and. done with his advice, he 
walked away and stood looking out at the sea. 

1 motioned for a wood, a three-wood, aclub 
1 had been feeling comfortable with that day, 
and again there was a hum of expectation and 
interest among the spectators. Abe, my cad- 
die. coming forward with the golf bag. said, 
“If you're going for it. you'll be needing a 
driver. Two drixers.” 

He was speaking loudly enough for stvmc of 
the spectators to overhear 

’■I’ll lake the wood. Abe," I insisted. 

“You're up," Bruno said from the edge of 
the lee, still staring out to sea. He was impa- 
tient to check the lie of his ball. 

eor.tmufd 


On the I6ih at Cypress Point (le/ii Plimpton confounds the harpies behind him by avoiding the ocean, hut on the 
ISih at Pebble Beach {below) a humiliaimg drive and this second shot lead to a fruitless quest foe redemption. 
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1 SCI the ball on the tee and did ^^hat I hud 
been intending to do all along— 1 hit a good 
easy wood across the short neck of water to 
the saddle, just 'Ahat Dickinson would haNC 
done, except he would have used a five-iron, 
possibly a six, but if it took me a wood to 
feel comfortable and get the ball there, that 
was wise golf, too. 

There was an odd stir and lidget in the trees 
and in the crowd around the tee. 1 could 
imagine an elderly man, sitting on a golfing 
stick, saying impcliiously and sharply: "You 
sec that? That big fellow takes out a wood. So 
he's going for it. What does he do but hit a 
liny little wood over yonder. . . . Shortest 
wood 1 ever saw without it being topped." 

The thing to do was hurry olf the lee as 
quickly as one could. 

When Bruno's ball turned out to be on the 
green I did not have to tinish the hole. 

“Fore!” on the clubhouse lawn 

The next day I faced the biggest crowds of the 
lournamcnt on the J 8th at Pebble Beach- the 
illustrious finishing hole of the Crosby. On ore 
side of the fairway, to the golfer's left, tic 
ocean boils in against a slightly cursed sea- 
wall. There have been some extraordinary 
shots played out of the water at the base of the 
seawall. In 1929 Harrison R. Johnson stepped 
gingerly into the ocean, watched the water 
wash and surge over his ball until a propitious 
moment came in the wake of a wave, and then 
played an approach .shot out of the water to 
defeat Dr. O. F. Willing in the U.S. Amateur. 

The other side of the fairway, the inland 
side, was usually packed thick with spectators. 

I found the crowds distracting. The tempta- 
tion under their ga^e was to press and to at- 
tempt the spectacular shot. I kept telling my- 
self to play the normal shot, but the presence 
of the gallery was unsettling. More than once 
I remembered the effect of the crowds on the 
fortunes of John dc Forest, a former British 
amateur champion. Playing in the Masters, 
he knocked a shot into the creek that fronts 
the t3th green at Augusta. A groan went up 
from the considerable crowd collected there to 
watch such disasters— a groan from them, 
and then a low hum. half of sympathy, half 
of delight, with everyone craning forward to 
see what de Forest would do. seeing how he 
would "take it." 

W'hen he walked up, he could sec the ball 
just a foot or so out from the bank. He had 
an option— to drop another ball and lake the 
one-stroke penalty or to try to explode the 
ball from where it lay, two or three inches be- 
low the surface in its dimple in the mud. W'ith 


the big crowd watching, the inclination was 
t o try the extravagant shot, to offer the multi- 
tude the spectacle of the golfer with one leg on 
the slope, the other deep in the water, the trou- 
ser leg rolled up, then the flash of the club, 
the resulting tower of water, with the ball ris- 
ing out of it and lofting onto the green, and 
then the yell and applause as it landed, the 
hands flickering around the great senvicirclc of 
onlookers as he pulled himself upon the bank, 
the water glistening on his bare leg, his foot 
muddied, his head modestly lowered. 

It was a scene de Forest could not resist. 
Deciding on the explosion shot, he sat down 
and amid a murmur of expectation removed 
a shoe, stripped off his siKk and rolled the 
trouser leg up above his knee, doing all this 
with fastidious care. Then he took his club 
and dramatically stepped down with one foot 
into the water. It was the foot with the shive 
on it. With the crowd craning to see. he must 
have thought as he felt the water squish into 
his shoe and the sock go damp, "Oh gwd 
gracious Go</,“ and he decided to brave it 
through, a.s if that had been his intent all along 

to immerse the foot with the shoe, his bare 
foot up on the grass slope. He made the shot 
that way, almost weeping w ith embarrassment, 
and he flubbed it. of course, just barely scrap- 
ing it out on the grass. He now has a title 
- Count dc Bcndcrn- but it's doubtful that 
be can ever lace on a pair of shoes in the 
morning without thinking back to that day 
on the 13th at Augusta. 

On the I8ih at Pebble Beach 1 tried a shot 
that was pandering to the dramatic- one 
which afterward made me think of Count dc 
Bcndcrn— a shot I probably would not have 
considered had I not been aware of the crowds 
across the fairway looking on. 

I topped my drive so badly that I prefer not 
to think about it. It skittered forward a short 
way, and I did, too. in an elTort to hit my sec- 
ond shot before the enormity of my dulTcd 
drive would attract the attention of the dis- 
tant crowd. This shot hooked, hitting on top 
of the seawall and fortunately kicking back 
in toward the fairway. It tiwk one high, long 
bounce and landed in the sand next to the 
wall. I could hear a faint sigh go up from the 
gallery as it saw the sand spurt into the air. 

When I reached the ball I could sec that 
the prudent shot was to play safe with an iron 
and get the ball back out onto the fairway. 
But I had an idea that I could flick the ball 
off the sand with a wood — its lie was fair 
and drive directly for the green. The shot was 
complicated, however, by the ball lying so 
close to the seawall that I was forced to stand 
on the wall to address the shot my golfing 


posture not unlike that of someone standing 
on a stool and trying to hit a ball olT a rug 
near a sofa. 

Abe said, "How can you hit it that way?” 
He began whee/ing loudly. 

I didn't answer him. It would have taken 
too long to explain that I hoped w ith one last 
dramatic shot to undo all the endless iniqui- 
ties of the previous rounds- to tinish with a 
shot that would restore my ego. 

Abe. seeing I was going to try the shot, said, 
"Well, don't fall off the wall. That's the ocean 
behind you." 

I swooped at the ball with a nervous quick 
swing, topped it. pushing it a few feet onto 
the fairway. I stepped after it quickly, and be- 
fore the chagrin could settle in I addressed the 
ball again, swung, and caught it with power. 
The ball rose in a titanic slice, soaring diagon- 
ally across the fairway, and landed far up in 
the crowds on the clubhouse lawn. There were 
distant cries of alarm. 

"You're ending up just grand.” said Abe. 

"See how Bruno's doing, will you, Abe " 1 
asked. "J'JJ meet you where it landed." 

1 set off across the fairway. The line of spec- 
tators watched me come. They divided and let 
me through. 

"Your ball's back up in there," someone 
s;iid. "Damn near conked a marshal." 

The ball lay on the lawn that stretched from 
the green up to the clubhouse. Tea tables had 
been set out. with chairs placed around, and 
groups were sitting sipping summer drinks— 
tall orangeades with fruit slices on the lips cf 
(he glasses, gin and tonics that shone metallic 
blue in the sun. People strolled to and fro in 
that warm and unseasonable weather, many 
men in club bla/crs, the girls in bright Italian 
prints, so that 1 had the sense of intruding Into 
a wedding reception. Mv ball. lying starkly on 
the lawn, seemed an object quite out of place, 
rather obscene, and the temptation was to 
stand away from it and pretend that it was 
none of my concern, not my doing at all. The 
strollers looked at it curiously. Abe canve 
up. wheeling, a cigarette stuck on his lower 
lip. He was bent far fonvard under the weight 
of my bug. as he always was. as if perpetually 
climbing the slope of a hill. 

"How's Bruno doing?" I asked nervously. 

If my shot was necessary forthc team score 
the marshals would have to clear an alley 
down to the green, and the big ring of spec- 
tators would have to be div ided to give me a 
view of the flag. The dramatic possibilities of 
the shot were considerable. Suddenly I wanted 
none of it. I was thinking of de Forest with 
his shoc-clad foot in the pond. 

"'t our partner's pulling for a birdie," Abe 
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siliJ. "He's going lo muke the cut. The guy’s 
viorkmg up a smile. I think." 

•i can pick up. then?" 

■‘No reason not to." said Abe. 

1 bent and picked up the ball with a scoop- 
ing, nonchalant, rclicscd gesture. Immediately 
a lug came at my sleeve. "Ball, mister? Can 1 
have your ball?" A youngster was standing 
there. It was the custom on the I8tb green for 
children to cluster around the players holing 
out to try to cadge gs>lf balls. The more imp«^r- 
lani the golfer, the larger the crowd around 
him and the more imploring the pleas. Often, 
to show no favoritism, the golfer backed up 
and threw the ball, the kids scurrying after it 
like a pack of terriers after a stick. It was the 
golfer’s grand gesture, particularly if he had 
holed u long pull or made a fine score or 
especially if he had taken the championship, 
to bestow the ball, which he had endowed with 
such magic properties, to the throng. 

"Please, mister, please." 

"it's all yours." I said. I palmed it lo him 
Mirrcplitiously, as if it were contraband. 

Overrun by Arnie's Army 

All the golfers I talked lo on the lour agreed 
that the most unfortunate position out on the 
course was to play immediately in front of 
Arnold Palmer and his Army. If one had lo 
play in front of one of the superstars. Jack 
Nicklaus was the golfer one would hope for 
because he was slow, so that however large a 
following he had. one could open up space 
between his gallery and one's own group. As 
for playing hehind golfers like Nicklaus and 
Palmer, well, that was simply a mailer of 
patience— wailing until their cohorts had 
moved their easy, elephantine mcandcrings 
beyond range. 

At the San Francisco pro-am. in which I 
.tnd two other amateurs were partnered by the 
professional Rod Funseth. I noticed in the 
evening papers, which published the starting 
limes for the nc\t day’s play, that our four- 
some was scheduled lo ice p(T immediately in 
front of Palmer’s group. I had my mind on it, 
and I told a friend that evening, lie laugltcd 
and said that nothing could compare with an 
experience he had had with Palmer and his 
Army, I’ve forgotten what tournanvent he 
said it was, possibly the Masters or the PCiA, 
one of the great championships, for sure. He 
w.ns a spectator on the golf course at a posi- 
tion where the big-name players were coming 
through. While wailing, on the side of the 
fairway, he had stepped into one of those 
sentry-box structures called Pon-O-Lci. chem- 
ical toilets that arc set about courses during 
conilmmi 



lfi\ foie re\etrlitig xeiitintents tfiiii c!i<tuetle prevrntx hint from pulling into words, touring pro Hod 
Funseth, the author's partner in San Francisco, ’•peculates on the vagaries of his uutn's hackswing. 
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Well-beaten, though not on the beaten track. Plimp- 
ton is harassed by a squirrel that ihreaiens to run oj} 
with his hall at San Francisco. SuhseqiieiUly, he is 
unainnsed when another poor shot stops amid cables. 



lournameni week. After a few moments he 
opened the door, which made a shrill squeal, 
and he stepped out into the bright sunlight. 
There, not 1 0 >'ards away, standing over a golf 
ball that he had hit nearly out of bounds and 
getting ready to swing, was Arnold Palmer. 
When my friend stepped into the Port-O-Let 
there had been quite a few people trudging by, 
the advance guard of Arnie's Army. Now, he 
said, with himself and the Port-O-Let and 
Palmer at its apex, an enormous fan of people 
had materiali/ed that stretched away toward 
the distant green, a double line of faces — thou- 
sands, it appeared— all straining to see. At 
the creak of the hinges Palmer looked back, 
and he saw my friend standing there in the 
door of the Pon-O-Let. 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

"Well, my gosh," my friend said. "I stepped 
right back into the Port-O-Let and pulled the 
door shut. It was the typical reaction, 1 mean, 
stepping out and seeing all those people. It 
was like slipping through a door and finding 
oneself alone on the stage of a fully occupied 
opera house. What happens is that your eyes 
pop and you back up right through the door 
you came out of.” 

"What happened then?” 

“Well, after a second or two, there was this 
knock on the door of the Port-O-Let, and it 
was Palmer. ’Listen," he said. ‘Come on out, 
there’s no hurry.' Well, I thought about that 
great mob of people out there, all looking and 
maybe getting ready to laugh and all if 1 
stepped out of the Port-O-Let. So I said 
through the door, ‘No, You go right ahead, 
Mr. Palmer. I'm in no hurry either. 1 don’t 
want to disturb you.’ Well, I heard his foot- 


steps in the grass, moving away, and the in- 
creasing quiet of the crowd, which had been 
murmuring, and I knew he was standing over 
his ball and they were settling down for his 
shot. But the murmur started up again, and I 
was surprised, because ) hadn’t heard the click 
of his club going through the shot. Then I 
heard footsteps and there was this knock on 
the door of the Porl-O-Let. It was Palmer. 
‘Listen,' he said. He sounded very apologetic 
through the door. ‘1 find it's hard to concen- 
trate on my shot thinking about you shut up 
in that box. I'd appreciate it if you would 
come out.' Well, 1 did, of course. I pushed the 
door open with that big screech, those damn 
rusty hinges, and I stepped out. It was very 
bright in the sunlight after the Pori-O-Lct, 
and there was Palmer looking w orried and se- 
rious, and he said he was sorry to have incon- 
venienced me. I said, oh no. not at all. There 
was quite a lot of laughter, and I sidled off and 
tried to gel lost in the crowd. But people kept 
grinning at me, heads turning, you know, 
’There's the Port-O-Let guy,' so finally I hur- 
ried across a fairway and watched someone 
else, Kcrmit Zarley, 1 think, someone like that, 
where there weren't too many people around.'’ 

"That's something!” I said. 

It was overcast the next day, but Palmcrhad 
a big crowd with him. As 1 had been led to 
expect, golfing that day was not like placing 
in a tournament at all. but rather tike being 
in a migration, the Great Trek, during which, 
because of some odd ceremonial ritual, one 
was asked to carry along a golf club and strike 
at a golf ball from lime to lime, stepping out 
from the multitude to knock the ball along 
the line of march, standing and concentrating 


on the shot while the oblivious crowds rolled 
down beside the fairway, like the slow flow 
of a stream around a rock in the riverbed. 
There was only one person (hey had come to 
see hit a golf shot, and that was Arnold 
Palmer. 

On the ]4lh at the Harding Park Golf 
Course I was nearly engulfed by the Army. 
The hole is a long par-4. On the golfer's left 
as he stands on the tee the fairway slopes 
sharply into gullies covered with heavy brush, 
and then the hill drops ofl' abruptly down to 
Lake Merced, sparkling far below. When I 
stepped up to drive, the advance elements of 
Arnie's Army were streaming along on the 
right side of the fairway, getting themselves 
into position for his appearance immediately 
behind us. 1 hit my drive off the heel of the 
club, perhaps compensating, wanting to keep 
my ball away from the crowds, and it shot 
otT at an angle and into one of the gullies 
on the left, not more than 50 yards or so from 
the tee. I sighed and went down there with 
my caddie to look for it. The rest of the four- 
some, Rod Funseth in the fore, continued 
down the fairway, J called to them that I 
would catch up if 1 could. My caddie and I 
both took clubs out, smacking through the 
underbrush in the hope of uncovering the 
ball. 

In the meantime, Palmer and his group had 
finished the l.^th and they had come up on 
the elevated 14ih tec. Having luckily found 
my ball after a long search, 1 was thinking 
about how to play my shot when I happened 
to glance back up at the tec behind me. Palm- 
er was looking intently down the fairway. I 
was so far down in the gully that I could only 
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see tlie upper part of his torso. From the set 
of his shoulders I could tell that he was braced 
over his ball and that the rest of my foursome 
was far enough away for him to lace into his 
shot. He had not noticed me: and if he had, 
he would not have supposed that 1 was a mem- 
ber of the team in front of him, because by 
now Funsclh and the rest of them were more 
than 300 yards away down the fairway. 

••Wait!” I called. 

He looked down, almost directly it seemed, 
off that high tee, as if he were peering over the 
edge of a large container, and 1 thought after- 
ward that he had the abrupt look of someone 
who secs something move in his wastepaper 
basket. 

I raised my driver and waved it, so he could 
identify me as a fellow golfer. 

•‘Down here," I called. ‘Tm sorry. I'll he 
right out,” I cried, as if in reply to .someone 
pounding on a washroom door — one of the 
Port-O-Lets, it suddenly occurred to me, re- 
membering my friend's misadventure. 

The caddie handed me a club. I settled over 
my ball, my back up against a bush, and was 
about to thrash at it when I discovered that 
the caddie, in his confusion and in the awe of 
the moment, had taken my driver and mis- 
takenly handed me a putter. 

1 tossed it to him. '‘An eight," I called. 
•'Not a putter. An e/^'/ir-iron.” 

I took a quick look back up at the tee. 
Palmer was looking on, and behind him were 
the other members of his foursome and their 
caddies and a few officials and a back line 
of spectators, all grim as they stared down. 
"Maybe you could pick up,” my caddie said 
nervously. 


1 ignored him and hit a shot that bounced 
up and onto the fairway. 

"Let's go,” I said. We ran up after the shot, 
the caddie trotting hard, the clubs jangling 
thunderously in the bag. 

I saw my friend that evening and told him 
what had happened— playing the shot in front 
of that grim gallery — a tableau of generals 
with their staffs they might have been, sur- 
veying the pageantry of battle from a hill, ex- 
cept that immediately in front of them some- 
thing had gone wrong: a soldier’s drum had 
fallen off, rolling down a gentle slope, and he 
was rushing after it, his cockade askew, and 
the drum was beginning to bounce now and 
pull away from him. . . , 

•‘You know what I mean,” ! said. 

"Yes,” my friend said. 

Well, with that gallery looking on, I told 
him, the caddie and 1 reached the shot up on 
the fairway, really scrambling after it. But then 
I saw that my next shot could, if well hit, reach 
the green where the rest of my foursome was 
standing over their putts. A quandary. I mean, 
does one press on and drive into one's own 
team? It was such an odd place for me to be 
on the course, sandwiched between Arnold 
Palmer and my own people, playing a solitary 
round in limbo. So what I did was pick up 
the ball and hurry off the fairway to let Palm- 
er hit. I joined his Army. It seemed the most 
judicious thing to do. 

"You did the right thing," my friend said. 

•’I think so.” 

"That was not a pleasant experience.” 

"Well, neither was yours,’’ I told him. "I 
wouldn’t have liked to have been in the Port- 
O-Let. That was worse.” 


"I think so,” he said. 

"Some terrible things can happen out there 
in tournament golf,” I said. 

"Absolutely,” he said. “Terrible things.” 

ji lesson from Dave Mart 

In the San Francisco Pro-Am I was not able 
to help my team’s score at all. Not one stroke. 
I was so disheartened about my golf that I 
began a crash program of practice. I spent 
hours both day and night on the public driv- 
ing ranges, hoping that if I didn’t discover the 
cause of my difficulties at least I could make 
my game more consistent. The driving range 
I found in San Francisco was a pleasure to 
visit. It not only offered a remarkable view of 
the city, but the golfer drove his shots out over 
an immense bowl-shaped pit into which the 
ball plummeted straight down from the peak 
of its fliglit. It gave one the illusion of hav- 
ing hit great distances. Even a ball just barely 
topped off the tec would roll down a slope 
for a couple of hundred yards or so, a fine 
psychological benefit to tho.se despairing w'om- 
cn one invariably finds on the firing line of 
the golf ranges who stroke at the ball with 
slow, aching swings. 

When 1 left San Francisco for Palm Springs 
and the Bob Hope Desert Classic, I kept to 
my regimen of practice. When I wasn’t on the 
course, I w ent to the driving ranges. 1 gave up 
the evening festivities, the cocktail parlies, the 
club dances, and went out and practiced on an 
1 8-hole course that stayed open under the arc 
lights. It was a long drive from my motel, 
I never saw anyone else on the course. The 
slight wind off the desert was chill. The grass 
cominued 
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luid anocric silver quality under the lights. siilT 
and unnatural, like an enormous metallie ex- 
panse of carpet. The golf balls shone as bright 
as moths. Once, verv late on the course, the 
ground seemed to shudder slightly, a sighing 
groan swept around like a wind, and I whirled. 
s;ind wedge in hand, AVha.’ Wha?” and from 
countless water points geysers of spray rose, 
and water began to spring up from the noz- 
zles of sprinklers and work out across the grass 
and then sweep in great arcs covering the 
course. J ran for my can. and pulling it after 
me I wheeled crazily through the maze of wa- 
ter and fountain. >printing in front of long 
sweeps of spray as they came curving in their 
patterns. I reached the little clubhouse where 
the proprietor, a young man wearing a French 
beret, was leaning against the counter, watch- 
ing me come, 

"That's a helluva trick." I stiid when I'd 
caught my hrcaih, "A man could vlrsvwn out 
there." 

"Don't blame me," he vud. "The whole 
system works aulomalieally. The watering 
goes on even when it's raining, 'fhere's noth- 
ing I can do." 

"There ought to he a warning device out 
there." I said. "A siren, perhaps. Or maybe 
you ought to tire off a cannon." 

■’It's late, man." he said. "You know what 
liiiK it is. No one's ercr been caught out there 
when the .system went on." He was peeved. 
"You trying to win a bet or something'.’" 

1 paid him for the extra time. "There's a 
ball out there in the sand trap." I said. "It's 
yours to keep if it hasn't floated away." 

Dave Marr saw me the day after I had 
played the night course, and he said. "Where 
were you? W'c looked for you last night out 
on the town." 

I told him that at midnight I was playing 
golf. 

He was incredulous. 

"No. honest." 1 said. "On a night course. 
I'm just so damn ashamed about my game." 

Marr said. "Let me cell you something I 
learned from Paul Runyan when I first came 
out on the tour, back in mv rabbit days, It is 
that on the lour you try to behave just the 
way you did back home. It dcicsn'l do any 
goiKl to gel to bed at 8 o'ckxk if that isn't 
your habit. Or sit in the motel and stare at the 
end of a hghl-bulh chain- unless one has a 
fancy for that. Or practice-putt on the motel 


carpet all night long, "t ou been doing that'.’" 

I nodded. 

"It’s no g<H>d." he said. ‘'You got to live 
the same pattern go to a movie, if that's 
what you do normally, or a gornl dinner or 
dancing. There's no other way. Let me tell 
you the one other piece of advice I've never 
forgotten. Jackie Burke told me. He said, 
never stick with the losers on the golf course. 
Stay away from the rabbits, if you can. No 
matter how nice they are as golfing compan- 
ions. if they arc perpetually rabbits they've 
got a streak in them that's no good for you 
to he around too much. Always play with 
the winners." 

"How do you go about that.'” 1 asked. 

"Well, when they're going out on a prac- 
tice round, you ask them if you can play with 
them. Ihcy'rc not going to turn you down. 
Can you imagine Arnic turning someone 
down? f)r any of the other great ones? Not if 
there's a place, there's much more camara- 
derie hciwccn professional golfers than you 
might think, they help each other. The two 
enemies in golf, in medal play at least, are 
yourself and the golf course. Another golfer, 
even though he may be beating you out of the 
prize money, you Just don't think of him as 
an opponent as you would in tennis, say, or 
poker. Now. naturally, if some young golfer 
doesn't come up and ask me for advice, well. 
I've got nothing to tell. I don't go out of my 
way to advise. Bill if he asks. I'm glad lo." 

I began laughing. 

"What's wrong'.*" he asked. 

■'Well, in that case, with all this camaraderie 
and helping the other fellow. I was thinking 
. . . well, maybe you'd like to go out and play 
some midnight golf. I've got litis grand course 
I've found. I could stand a few tips. Besides. 
It's sort of interesting out there. The water- 
sprinkling system goes on automatically." 

"M.in. you really think them up," Marr 
said. He was grinning. "If you want m> ad- 
vice. a good evening on the town and some- 
thing with some rum in it is what you need 
for what ails you." 

"All right," 1 said. "You've persuaded nve." 


NEXT WEEK /he tiiiihor emh his loiir 
»i iih (I splash. Oik shot laiuh in a vh innniiix 
pool, (inolher one hi/s Boh Hope. 


The only pUne Plimpioii holds hh head high Is on his follow~/hn>iigh, as in this swing 
01 a praiiier range, where he twii niuking a desperate eftdrt to improie Ins game. 



Get what you’ve always wanted 


ristol-Myers Co. 


the great grooming action 
of a hair cream from a liquid. 


If you haven't been getting all you want from 
a liquid hair groom, get new Score Liquid. 

Gives you the great grooming action of a cream. 
That's because new clear Score Liquid is made by 
the men who make clear Score Hair Cream. 

So you get great grooming action. [ 

And you also get Score’s famous greaseless look, 
Score’s famous masculine scent. 

Score Liquid Hair Groom -vi 

Score-Three Ways.'* Hair Cream. Soray OeoOorant. liauid Hair Groom. 






Bob Hope’s Most Colorful 18 


in the Desert Classic Blazer of Forstmann 

This coat of many colors is the official blazer of Bob's own annual 
Desert Gassic Golf Tournament at Palm Springs, California (seen 
over NBC-TV, sponsored by Chrysler Corporation). Its distinctive 
basket-weave fabric by Forstmann is a lightweight blend of Dacron* 
polyester and worsted. This is H SAM’s Bombay Blazer that shakes 
off wrinkles; gives and springs hack with every move you make. It 
stays neat while you stay cool. Meticulously tailored by Hart 




hopsack, tailored by Hart Schaffner & Marx 

SchaffnerA Mam and gloriously displayed here with an array of color- 
blended slacks of Forstmann fabric, plain and patterned. Plus color- 
coordinated shirts, ties, ascots and handkerchiefs. A single-breasted 
blazer costs about S65; double-breasted, about $70. Find the color 
that catches your eye and head for your HSaM dealer. If 
you're not surejust where he's located, write now to Hart 
Schaffner A Marx for the name of the store nearest you: 

HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 

36 South Franklin, Chicago, Illinois 



See 

BOB HOPE 
In 

"Eight on the Lam". 

• Boh Hoo« EnlerpriM P/oOi.rCl«n 
wrih Phirilii Dili«r and JoAgthan Wmiert, 
'•leased by United Artists 



BOa HOPE NAMES FAVORITE COLORS 
AFTER FAVORITE QOLF COURSES: 


(bom loti to tipM) 
Lakesid* Blu« 
Congrestipnal Blua 
Cyprasa Point Tan 
Pinahurst Graan 
Olympic Gray 
Madinah Gold 
Burning Traa Tan 
Barmuda Ounas Blua 
Graan 


Oakmont Oliva 
La Quinta Olivo 
Indian Wetif Rust 
Champions Ruat 
Eldorado Gold 
Charry Hills Rad 
Sominola Brown 
PrastonTrail Burgundy 
Riviara Blua 
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A DIVER'S DREAM COME TRUE 


On Grand Bahama Island pleasure divers nov^ have what they have long 
learn easily and experts have a chance to stretch their luck a little 


L ist full, a niilc ('(T Ciraiul Bahama 
> Island. Robert Toll Jr., a laundr> 
operator from Riser t orcst. 111., and 
his wife Nancs dropped ofT the side of 
a boat and s\sam KO I'cel down into a 
labyrinth of coral, where spangled par- 
rot lish grazed in soft, frittered shafts of 
light. Since the Tolls had ne\cr gone so 
deep on any of their li\e presioiis di\es, 
they were accompanied by a California 
college professor, Albert Al\in Tillman, 
who in 20 years of diving has put more 
water through his sinuses than most peo- 
ple drink in a year. After the Tolls had 
mspeeted the residence of an irritable 
moray eel and Bob had slopped to pat 
an ungellish that lagged along, Tillman 
led them still deeper, until the meander- 
ing canyon walls fell away and only 
splotches of coral stood out dimly in the 
desert waste. When they reached a 
depth of 100 feet, the Tolls and Tillman 
shook hands. Then Bob Toll did a gra- 
cious thing, He tapped his wife on the 
shoulder, produced a petite diver’s watch 
from his glove and put it on her wrist — 
a 10th wedding anniversary pre.scnt, de- 
livered two days late but in an appropri- 
ate setting. 

Ten years ago, when the undersea was 
still poorly understood by most men, a 
lOlh wedding anniversary celebrated 
100 feel down among all the spooky 
boogums of the sea would have attracted 
simie notice in the daily press, which 
dotes on that sort of offbeat activity. 
Now that men are living underwater in 
inverted teacups and are riding around 
in goggle-eyed saucers 300 fathoms 
down, the leisurely trip of Mr. and Mrs. 


Toll to 100 feet is hardly an aticniion- 
gelter, .Still, it is worth noting, simply 
because casual sorties like theirs have 
become so very commonplace off Grand 
Bahama, where a levv'lution in diving 
is in progress. 

Since the early 1950s, many divers 
both amateurs and practical entrepre- 
neurs who earn a living from the sport 
- have dreamed that some day. beside 
some bright, unspoiled stretch of water, 
there would be a place where vacation- 
ers might go lo dive, not so much for 
the challenge or the novelty as for the 
casual joy of it. ,As the early dreamers 
saw it, the ideal div ing installation should 
have a well-rounded program of the 
sort that snow skiers have come to cv- 
pect at any good .ski rcsi*rt. Tlie place 
should not only olTer basic instruction 
in snorkeling and scuba diving, but also 
should be well enough equipped and 
stalfed loservccxpericnccd divers. Equal- 
ly important, the place should have an 
air of sivciability. In brief, it should be 
a diving spa. not simply a launching 
pad. 

The dream linaily came true last win- 
ter when the Underwater Explorers Club, 
built at a cost of S700.000. opened its 
doors on Cirand Bahama. In the nine 
months that it has been operating, more 
than .'.OOO divers have used the club 
facilities. More than 1.400 novices have 
learned basic scuba diving there, start- 
ing in the tlircc-foot shallows of one 
pool and linishing in a pool 17 feet 
deep that enabled them to get a working 
■acquamtanee with the gross clTccts of 
pressure before going into the sea. 


wanted: a club where novices can 
by COLES PHlNtZY 

i or the henelii of the diver who wants 
lo know the difference bcivvecn a .\fola 
molti and a Mohole. the Kvpioreis Club 
has a library. If a diver on his lirst trip 
into the sea is suddenly handed a queer 
lish by Ins guide or if lie blunders against 
some lire coral, when he gets hack lo the 
club laboratory he can find out wluil 
kind of lish he was handed and what 
vile form of inilliporous coral it was 
that stung him. The club has a pleasant 
lounge v\here a man can enjoy a drink 
and good eompany. and it has a sauna 
bath w here he can slew in his own juice. 
There is an evereise room for litness 
nuts, and there is a photo lab where 
underwater camera bugs can have their 
art developed for a puce. Most impor- 
tant. the club has dependable renlal 
equipment, boats that usually work and 
a eom|>cteni sialf wtncli— lingers crossed 
- has not yet let a diver down, except 
gently. 

The club lias been paironi/ed by a 
wide variety of leehniciaiis. dabblers. 
advemurcTs, cxpcrinKntcrs and minne- 
singers. notably Edwin I ink. the inven- 
tor; Hugh O Brian. the actor; Victor 
do Sanctis, the Italian designer; Dmitri 
Rebikoff. the Riisso-ITanco-Ameriean 
engineer; Busier Crabhe. the onetime 
Tar/an; Don I’abio Bush Romero, the 
Mexican c.xplorer; Dr. haii Brown, the 
hyperbaric expert r*r Duke Universiiy; 
Owen l.ee. the lecturer; Captain Ed- 
ward Beckman, the Navy physiologist: 
Diane Sleuckcrt. a Grand Bahama 
housewife (who plan.s to break the wom- 
en’s scuba distarvee record); Evelyn Bct- 
tersson of Zambia (who once held the 
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WHILE SNORKELERS PRACTICE 


CLUB'S SHALLOW POOL. SCUBA DIVERS TAKE A LESSON IN THE WINDOWED DEEP POOL BEHIND IT 


DIVINQ CLUB eonllnufd 


Homcn’s free-diving depth record); and 
Jacques Mayol, the Shanghai-born 
Frenchman who recently set the free- 
di\mg record for men by traseling 198 
feel down on a single breath of air. 
Despite the diversity of its clientele, the 
particular virtue of the fcxplorers Club 
is that it is being enjoved by a great 
many people like the Robert Tolls of 
River Forest, who, until they cautious- 
ly stepped into the club's training pool 
a year ago, never thought that in 12 
months’ time they would be blowing 
bubbles together 100 feet down. 

Any sport that requires so much as a 
jot of specialized skill must overcome 
tremendous inertia before it catches on 
with the general public. Back in the dark 
ages of snow skiing, in the days of rope 
tows and bear-trap bindings, the slopes 
had thrills enough for anyone, but the 
sport never really took olT until a lot of 
fuss and bother had been w rung out of it, 
until the equipment had been refined 
and stretch pants had rounded things 
off very nicely. Twenty years ago the 


sport of sailing involved entirely too 
much mystique and too much tinkering, 
hauling, scraping and painting to attract 
most people. Today, of course, in the 
age of plastics and instant navigation, 
all kinds of ow Is and pussycats are going 
to sea, and the U.S. Coast Guard is a 
nervous wreck. 

The early growth of scuba diving was 
particularly slow, because the sport was 
a war baby. It was born in 1943 when 
Jacques-Yves Cousteau of the French 
navy and an engineer named Emile Ga- 
gnan used secondhand ideas to perfect a 
breathing regulator that enabled ordi- 
nary men to go below with a tankful of 
adventure on their backs. Although the 
worth of the apparatus was quickly es- 
tablished, by the lime the world settled 
into a scmipeaccful state in 1947 the 
sport had acquired an awesome image, 
being associated in the public mind with 
the desperate exploits of military frog- 
men. Much of the early diving equip- 
ment worked poorly and looked worse. 
The early sport diver was a pitiful figure 


— a clumsy, frog-footed soul, swaddled 
in ill-fitting rubber, with a galvanized 
monkey on his back, a knife on his leg, 
gauges on his wrist and an old cartridge 
belt of lead weights, tangled with loose 
straps and CJod knows what all around 
his waist. 

Although in 1950 it was possible to 
rent scuba gear on the French Riviera, 
when Cousteau visited the U.S. that year 
he learned that his first American sales 
representative had sold all 10 of the regu- 
lators that had been sent him but wanted 
no more. “The market has been satu- 
rated,” the salesman told Cousteau. To- 
day, somewhere in obscurity, this first 
U.S. scuba dealer is probably still pound- 
ing his pointed head against a wall. Since 
1950 more than 6CO.OCO regulators have 
been sold in the U.S.. most of them to 
men and women w ho. 10 years ago. nev- 
er thought they would be going into 
Cousteau's unreal world. Despite its 
poor image in the early days, the sport 
always had one thing going for it: it is 
very beautiful down there. 

Jt was not until the tourist explosion 
hit the Caribbean full force in the late 
1 950s that the sport of scuba diving real- 
ly began to move. Before that, travel 
folders often spoke of "superb snorkel- 
ing and aqualunging." but. more often 
than not, it was a hollow promise. In 
most areas there was neither the equip- 
ment available nor responsible guides. 
Today most big resort areas— notably 
Nassau, Hcmiuda, Puerto Rico and the 
American Virgins — have good guide 
service. Of necessity , because of the pre- 
ponderance of novices, the sport in most 
places is generally limited to shallow 
prowling. It is only with the coming of 
the Explorers Club that the sport has 
become genuinely vertical. On Grand 
Bahama the novice who makes satis- 
factory progress can, in the matter of a 
week, enjoy the gaudincss of shallow 
reefs and also wander in safe company 
into the spectacular twilight farther 
down. On special request, Explorer Club 
guides w ill take experienced divers dow n 
below 150 feet, a short w ay into the nar- 
cosis zone, but the diver who wishes to 
do so must have both a good reason and 
good credentials. 

The Explorers Club is one of a kind 
now. but for sure there will be others 
like it. The real wonder is not how such 
a club finally came to be. but how it hap- 
pened to be built on Grand Bahama, a 
flat, 430-square-milc island that 20 years 



ago supporicd only scrub palmetto, gan- 
gling pine trees anil a human population 
of 2.1K)0. Mi>st of the 2.000 people en- 
dured on the seraggly land by cutting 
down tite pine trees for an Atnerican 
entrepreneur named Wallace Clroves. 
About 10 years ago (iroies, in atliuncc 
with other individuals and syndicates, 
persuaded the Bahamian government to 
set aside 2.^4 square miles of the island as 
a tu\-frcc area where industry might 
start unburdened. 

The details of just who controls whal 
on <ir.ind Bahama i.s at this point as 
complicated as the old 1 labsburg dy nas- 
ty. It is sutlicient to say that the system 
works. In tlic past four years on Grand 
Bahama there has been nothing but 
change. Today there are deepwater an- 
chorages and labyrinthine channels 
where yesterday there was only shoaling, 
unbroken coast. There are three hydro- 
ponvcally nourished golf courses (and 
three more coming), all attractively eon- 
t«nired on barren. Hat land that Robert 
Trent Jimes would not have loi'ked at 
twice. There are gambling casinos that 
can take money faster titan il grows on 
trees. There is an international ba/aar 
with the archileeturc and merchandise of 
many lands- ilic whole thing huili only- 
yesterday but each section aiidicially 
aged so that il looks like a page li'rn out 
of a 50-year-old Baedeeker travel guide. 
In I reeport. the tax-free area, there are 
S.tKH) hotel Ivcds where there were none 
four years ago. and there will be about 
3.0(K) more by the end of this year. It is 
said that one tourist last March leaned 
over to tie his shoelace, and before he 
had straightened up a hotel had been 
built around him and he was charged 
winter rates for ixicupying a three-room 
suite. 

The Fxplorers C'lub was built on 
Grand Bahama rather than in one of the 
older resort areas primarily because a 
Canadian popcorn magnate named 
Frank Strean thought the booming is- 
land should have such a facility. Not 
know ing whom to Ci>unt on to work out 
the details. Strean put the matter up to 
.Art .Arthur, a California scriptwriter of 
his aequaintanec. Arthur knew just the 
man to head such an enterprise: Albert 
Tillman, a California State Polytechnic 
College associate professor, who lirst 
breathed underwater through one of the 
10 reguUuors ih-at had supposedly satu- 
rated the L'.S. market 16 years ago. Over 
the years, whenever .Art .Arthur wanted 


to put some fanciful aquatic action into 
a script, he usually telephoned A! Till- 
man. "Al.” he would ask. "if I had some 
creep put a baby in a box and lloat it 
down the Amazon. h»nv long could the 
baby live?" or. ".Al. is it possible to 
teach a gorilla to scuba-dive'.’" 

It is safe to say that if a gorilla were 
willing to learn. .Al Tillman, the execu- 
tive director of the l-xplorcrs Club, could 
probably teach it. Tillman started free 
diving in the days of utter anarchy and 
free enlerpt isc. when masks were made 
of inner tube, when redwood shingles 
were used as flippers, and long under- 
wear and baby oil were the best insula- 
tors available to divers in cool California 
waters. Of ail the homemade failures, 
in Tillman's mind, none equaled the wet 
suit dev ised by a diver named .less Rank- 
er. To increase the insulation. Ranker 
boiled his long underwear in Crisco, and 
the only trouble was that by the tmvc 
Ranker squirmed into it. he was so 
greasy that the lire iron he used to dis- 
lodge ahaloncs would keep squirting out 


of his hand. When scuba cquipmenl 
finally arrived. Tillman brought a fair 
ami’unt of order to a sport that, at the 
outset, seemed to relish chaos. 1 lie div- 
ing safety manual that he wrote for the 
I.os Angeles ( ounly Department of 
Parks and Recreation was one of the 
lirst and one of the few worth having 
10 years ago. Tillman founded the Na- 
tional .Assueiation of I nderwatei In- 
structors. whose program is today the 
criterion of safety. He started the Inier- 
nutional L.ndervvaier I ilm I estival, a 
eainivat of water-soaked ait that now 
plays to an aiidienec of 2.300 in Santa 
Monica before going on onc-niglii 
stands in a dozen major cities. 

A great many of the divers using the 
hxplorcrs Club today are barely aware of 
ific antic years through which the siiort 
has passed or of the many parts played 
in it by men like Tillman, And that, of 
course, is as il should be on an island 
and in a sport where nothing of yester- 
day is half so intriguing as the promises 
of tomorrow. eno 
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The Makes in \ ictnam sscrc ap- 
parcntlv higher lluin an>t>nc 
could have imagined the 
stakes, that is. in the midmorn- 
ing poker games of some ssives 
of prominent South Vietnam- 
ese officials, last week when 
Depuls Premier and I>efensc 
Minister Ngu>cn Muu Co was 
ousted from the ruling military 
junta on charges of corruption, 
the wheeling and dealing of his 
pretty, young wife was cited as a 
nibstaniial cause. A free-spend- 
ing sport, she had been winning 
and losing huge sums of money 
plasing poker or a Vietnamese 
variety of live-card stud calk'd 
phc. It was not unusual for a 
single pot in the housewives' 
ganu* to be one million piasters 
(S8,4(H)). At the recent trial of 
the treasurer of Dalai Province, 
It was revealed that the official 
had lost S70.0<XI at poker to 
Madame Co and her friends and 
had lifted the money from the 
treasury to square his debts. 

f or years now the Swedes have 
not paid a great deal of atten- 
tion to royal form, but Princess 
Kirgilta changed all that last 
week. Plastered on the walls of 
Stockholm subway stations were 
eye-catching life-si/c posters 
[hfhw) showing the sis-foot 
princess, a mother of three and 
a former gymnastics teacher. 


busy with her daily calisthenics. 
"Keeping fit with Birgitta" was 
the caption. The pevsters were 
advertisements for a 10-part se- 
ries on fitness that the Princess is 
sponsoring in u women's week- 
ly. Lnlhused by the opportunity 
to keep her countrymen on their 
toes. Birgitta has also agreed to 
make a record to esercisc by. 
providing her own hup two. 
three, four. Hup! 

The report was that an adver- 
tising agency for u New > ork 
cosmetics firm olVered Jiw Na- 
math "a bundle of money" to ' 
shave off his goatee with its lath- 
er. hut Namalh. who is recuper- 
ating in Florida from his knee 
operation, declared the offer 
received through his law- 
yers. Bite. Bite and Bite of Bir- 
mingham was "a piddling 
amount. 1 didn't feel like going 
all tite way back to New ^ ork to 
do the commercial for what they 
offered." All hope for the deal 
went down the drain last Friday 
when Jet Set Joe shaved unob- 
served. "I grew the goalee be- 
cause I saw the mailrc d' at Jil- 
ly's South in Miami Beach with 
a really great one." Jik‘ stud. ] 
"But I guess I'm the only one | 
who liked it. Sonny Werblinwas ' 
about to have a nervous break- • 
down over it. Abraham Lincoln 
had a beard, and nobody got 



after him for it." Not even an I 
ad agency. | 

Just about the time that CBS 
bought the Yankees, it sold Co- 
lumbia Island, a deserted trans- 
mitting station in Long Island 
Sound, to Actor-Singer Peter 
Find Hayes, together with a .^8- 
fool boat to ferry his visitors 
back and forth to the mainland. | 
But not long afterward the bout, | 
like the Y ankees, began settling i 
to the bottom. After two years. 
Haves has come up with a rein- | 
cdy for his sinking ship, a new- 
ly developed plastic ptiint called 
Sav Cote, Is there something 
called Sav Teem.' 

The topic of Bishop l ullon .1. 
Sheen's TV sermon last week 
was false compassion, and in it 
he denounced "soft judges" and 
social workers who go tw easy 
on murderers, robbers and dope 
addicts. False compassion, he 
declared, was a product of the 
limes. Then he went on to list 
other evils. Alcohol, he said, was 
the great evil of the past and 
dope the greatest evil at present. 
"And do you know what I sus- 
pect will be the next evil to take 
over our society?" he asked his 
audience. There was an uneasy 
hush. ■■Biillllghling!" s;tid the 
bishop. 

VS'hile attending a harness horse- 
men's banquet in Boston recent- 
ly. Minnesota Twins Manager 
Sum Mi'le was summoned onto 
the stage, given kilts and a bag- 
pipe and asked to perform for 
the 800 dinner guests. Ho rolled 
up his pants, wrapped himself 
in tartan and piped a piece 
tiiulit). "It was my first experi- 
ence with either the bagpipes 
or kills," Mcle explained later. 
"Actually I'm not very musical- 
ly inclined." It did not mailer. 
Backstage a phonograph played 
an appropriate tune, and Meic 
was simply lovely in a kill. 

( alhy Dduglav. the 2.^-ycar-old 
wife of Supreme Court Justice 
\Mlliam (>. Douglas, showed 
Washington society the other 
night that she was no babe in 
the woods. While attending a 


While House dinner, she wasex- 
plaining to Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart I dall that she 
preferred w ildcrness areas to na- 
tional parks. She was interrupt- 
ed by Actress Joan Crawford, 
who was sitting four seals away 
at the dinner table. Said Miss 
Crawford acidly. “Now that 
you've come up in the world 
you can afford lo like the wil- 
derncss." L'nawed. if not un- 
clawed. Cathy Douglas replied. 
"There's nothing that costs less 
than taking a sleeping hug into 
the woods for a vacation." 

In at least ‘one way the British 
found out last week that I’rimc 
I Minister Hnrold Wilson is not 
j enjoying his taste of pvvwcr. 

I Twice a year, since the days of 
Charles 1. the king's ministers 
I and a few other important of- 
I liccholdcrs have been offered a 
quarter of a stag shot in the roy- 
al park of Richmond in the cen- 
ter of London. The price, ijl. is 
a paltry sum fora princely meal. 
Two weeks ago the head game- 
keeper at the park put on his 
deerstalker's hat and set off with 
his rifle to till this winter's or- 
ders forvenison. One came from 
the Bishop of London, another 
from the Lord Mayor, and there 
were six from members of the 
Cabinet. But the Prime Minis- 
ter declined his share. 
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Sun Upmanship. 




That’s the name of the game. 
George goes around 
smelling like flowers in bloom. 

You go around with the manly 
seent of Sun L'p after-shave. 

You get the girl. 

Gillette didn’t pick flowers 
to find this new seent. 

VNe’re not perfume people. 
\N'e captured only 
the manlier, muskier, 
spicier scents of nature. 

.\nd we came up 
with the scent that 
you wear like a man 
...like a man who’s one 
on the other guy. 


SunVt Mlrr Viai r 


‘•SOttY 


Geofft® 


\\\ave 







Repeat for the best negative fighter around 


All Joey Archer had to be was a bit more aggressive. He was less so than ever in his second bout with 
Middleweight Champ Emile Griffith and, predictably, lost to a man who would rather shop than fight 


I t seemed as if the three of iliem had 
never left the dim room in the bcll> 
of the Ciarden. as if lhe> were wax I'murcs 
and the room was a museum dedicated 
to losers. 1 redds Brown, the trainer who 
looks like a trainer shi>iild. prowled 
from corner to corner. Jimm\ Archer, 
the brother and manager with a water- 
front manner, stood on the edge of the 
crowd circling the table, his eyes empt\. 
Ji>c\ . his long, pale legs sw inging slow I> . 
sat on the table and lield an ice bag on 
a cut below his right e>e. 

"How could de>'.’" muttered I'reddv. 
his beautifull> disarranged face express- 
ing disgust. "How could dc> give ’em 
the foist rotmd.’ IX*> know nothin'." 

"I don't know how ihc\ judge fights 
here." said Ji>c>. "ihis is tlie second 
time they give me the business in tlte 
Garden." 

Nothing had changed same dia- 
logue. same pictures since J<»e> had 
reached out for I mile Grillitli’s middle- 


weight title last July and lost on a split 
deeisii>n. Yet there was a cerluin ijualily 
to Itis anger and bitterness that tirsl time, 
and you could feci it and you wanted to 
belicNe him. boeavisc he alone had made 
the evening special, made it hum like a 
huge electric cable. The Archer who 
brooded Iasi week was just performing. 
Had he performed as well in the ring he 
would now be the champion, 

"I'll give him this, though." says Gil 
Clancy. Grillith's co-inaiiager. "He's the 
best negative lighter around. He's some 
guy to light. He's never there, and he’s 
always ready to run. ' 

Tliat. of course, is exactly the kind of 
light Archer made against (JriHith. It is 
the only tight .Archer knows how to 
make, and it is a sty Ic— move. jab. think, 
defend- that has always belonged to ilte 
Irislt. Stand-up Irish lighters they called 
them in another lime, and even now in 
certain musty old .saloons in New > ork 
their yellow photographs hang high 


on the wall behind the long, stained 
bars. Tlie legend is .Archer’s appeal, and 
from the crowd's standpoint it made his 
lirsl light and second light with (irifinh 
two of the most galvanic nights in re- 
cent Garden history. Archer, however, 
contends that his .style is not appre- 
ciated by ring ollieiats today, that it 
has cost him in two tights with GriHilli. 
I'erhaps. but Archer 12 pounds heavi- 
er and an inch taller has never stepped 
out and handled Cirifiilh. technically 
or phyvieally. 

The most impressive as|veel of .Arch- 
er's light was the brilliant way in which 
he protected his eye. Cut early in the 
second round. Archer never gave Grilliih 
a chance to work on the wound. He 
clutched Gnlliih. grablved his neck, spun 
him. danced out of danger and fell into 
his natural rhythm of stick and jab. 
After .six rounds, .Archer was leading. 
4 2. (iritlith seemed uninterested. l*os- 
sibly .Archer bored liini. or tnayl'x; he 
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was thinking of his white poodle, Don 
Achilles, or his .15 suits, or the mob of 
^eiali^cs he supports. 

••You‘\c got to come on, Hmile. or 
you'll blow the title.” warned Clancy 
in Ctritblh's corner. “Put the pressure 
on him and tight." 

Griflith began to lake command in 
the ne\t round. He won the se\enlh. 
eighth and the ninth, in which he scored 
with a spectacular triple Kook; CirilVuh 
is often a sloppy punchtr, but these 
ho«iks were the best and most cscitiiig 
punches he has thrown in years, f mile 
lost the tenth ("fogged ou‘ again." said 
Clancy ) but got serious again in the I Ith 
and stayed in the (igitl the rest of the 
way. Going into the last two rounds. 
Archer had to win both of them just to 
gain a ilraw. 

■■.U>e\ Archer fought better the fust 
time. " said Grillilb. "Tbe lirst lime he 
was hungry for my title. This time he 
wanted the money - that's all." 

Not many not even the vocal Archer 
followers who lincvl the highth Avenue 
bars could be genuinely critical of the 
viccision. Archer divl not make a gallant 
<'r inspired bid for the title, and Grifhih 
had made the light. To he certain, it was 
not an entertaining bout, but it did have 
a few artistic mivincnis. compi’sed most- 
ly i*f .Archer's artful dodging and Grif- 
lith's Hashes of creative punching. 

• Emile," says Clancy, ■‘was brilliant 
in spots, but also unite poor in places." 
Clancy pointed to the triple hook, the 
up-jab. vvhieh Grillilb began using in 
the lOth, and the intelligent “selling up 
of punches." The mistakes? GriHhh went 
into his deep log twice, and he did not 
do enough lighting on the inside. 1 og- 
ging out is a problem that Clancy may 
never defeat, and it is one that has sep- 
arated Grilliili frvrni greatness. It has 
also been responsible for a number of 
unimpressive and dull lights. I.veryt»nc 
keeps waiting for Cirilliih, w ho seems so 
able, to come up w ith a sensational liglu, 
OT even jvrst a commanding light, but 
he nevei does. 

The reason is quite obvious. GriHith 
simply docs not like to light; the fact 
that he killed Benny I Kid ) Pa ret. lie says, 
has not haunted him or diminished his 
punching power. He just did not want 
to be a lighter from the beginning, and 
only great persuasion by Howie .Albert, 
his former employer and present co- 
manager. shoved him into the ring. “I 
got tired of listening to him." Griflith 
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Nikon F, the choies of photo journalists the world over, the earnest camera for 
people in earnest about photography. Available with standard prism reflex finder 
or interchangeable Photomic T thru-th9-lens meter system. See your dealer for 
details, or write: Nikon Inc. Garden City, New York 11533 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries. Inc. (In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd..PQ.| 


Your 

Heart Fund 
Fights 


HEART ATTACK • STROKE 
HfGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
INBORN HEART DEFECTS 


Effective immediately: 
the breath freshener 
that works as fast as 
you can draw a breath. 

Binaca 


Today there^ almost no other choke 


5 drops in Vi glass of 
water give your breath 
a fresh start twice a day 
for 120 days. 

Binaca 

HOME SIZE 


very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drops. 



ONYX FOR MEN...,, 

l)U(>\;im sc cm ili.i! I'nf.»lishmc‘n dXMU-d lor I- njilisinncn. Onvx 
lotions. (olo»;iU's. soa])s ;nul powders lia\e (dim- to l)clong to 
the CitN anti (a)mn\ (tuninj^eni as uninKtakahly as the per- 
let tl\ pit< lied ho\rler. Newly in Ainerit a. , 

Ivsy \lussv nw’U wUts wiU sev\lv Uw LENTHERIC 

less than an air o| ellortless elei^ajue. i<)mm)\«i*akis«m.\\ vork 



POWERFUL PHYSIQUE 


(N LESS THAN 2 MINUTES A PAY 
Now, right in your own home, you cort build 
ttronger muscles . . . brood shoulders . . . 
increosed lung copocity ... a trim waistline, 
with the new TENSOLATOR the scientific 
new method of Isotonic-Isometric Controction 
developed by physiologists of the fomoui 
Mo» Plonck Institute in West Germany. 

Used to troin Olympic athletes. TENSO- 
LATOR can multiply strength for everyone 
—30, 40, 50 yeors old or more. No strenuous 
exercises, no lengthy workouts. TENSOLATOR 
gvorontees positive results in a series of 
quick 7-second exercises that take less than 
3 minutes a day in the home. TENSOLATOR 
con olso concenirote on fost strengthening 
of individual muscles (golfer's wrists, ete.|. 

Successful results guaranteed or your 
money bock in 10 doys. Send for FREE 
illustrated, step-by-step brochure showing 
TENSOLATOR in action. (Enclose 2Sc to cover 
postage and hondling.) 

Theylo Corp., Dept. SO-4, 509 Fifth Avc. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


Tiny pocket-size lets you 
carry day-long protection 
wherever you go. 

Binaca 

POCKET SIZE 




Very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drops. 
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says. Still. Emile has learned to accept 
the ring as a way of life just as he ac- 
cepts Clancy’s commands, occasional 
face slaps and the constant torture of 
training, it is also quite true that GrilTiih 
cannot afford not to light. 

Griffith, at 29. has earned nearly 
Si. 000.000 during his eight-year career, 
hut he has not held on to much of it. He 
spends big — on cars, clothes, the good 
life and were it not for Clancy and 
Albert he would not have a cent. The 
managers constantly goad him to be 
more frugal, to stop spending all of his 
money on his relatives, but GriHith is 
not listening anymore. There is no to- 
morrow, just today for Emile. He always 
borrows against the next light, and it 
never ixx:urs to him that someday he 
may not be the champion. Now, it ap- 
pears. Ciriffith is weary of the preach- 
ments of Albert and Clancy. He no 
longer scorns to want to Ik treated as a 
child, and he is rebelling— in and out of 
the ring. 

"1 live good, that’s right, but 1 pay for 
it with my body," says Ghfliih. "No- 
body else does. 1 don’t want them both- 
ering me about my money. Clancy and 
Albert, they live good off me. So why 
shouldn’t 1. and why shouldn't all my 
family?" 

Griffith seems to want his independ- 
ence in the ring, too, He has always been 
considered a mechanical lighter, a re- 
mote-control fighter who could not 
function without Clancy’s linger on the 
button. [>uriiig a light Griffith often 
could be seen looking back at his corner 
for a message from Clancy who was 
always screaming, coaching, exhorting 
and complaining. Against Archer. Cirif- 
lith seemed independent of Clancy. He 
was lighting on his ow n. 

"I had to pick Emile up after the sixth 
and 10th rounds." says Clancy, "but 
overall it was a very calm night for me. 
He is a belter lighter now than ever. He’s 
more relaxed than he used to be and 
certainly more capable." 

Maybe this is so, but many observers 
do not share Clancy’s opinion. Griffith’s 
relatives, of course, arc not among them. 

"How long do you think he can be 
champion?" his mother was asked. 

"l orevcr." Esmeralda said, standing 
in the Garden lobby and wearing u dress 
of brutal yellow, "l orcver, my Junior 
can be champion." 

"Yeah," shouted Cousin Bun-aid. 
"Eorever and ever." eno 
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Take a Gamani. sport coupe or convertible. Make it a Raily Sport with hitleaway heailiights. 


Make it an SS with Gamaro's new 325-hp VS. Gr both : SS with Raiiy Sport equipment. 

Ciiiiomlnwof Froi^i disc txakes Center console Vinyl roof cover 4 ^peed transmission Air eonthiionmg Stereo tape sys-ei 


Then order whatever else you want from your Chevrolet dealer. Gamanfs your idea of a cat. 


GOLF /Jack Nicklaus 


How to 


tell If everything Is 


under control 



fUANcis GOLKH jhg right ktKt hos hartUy moved at the completion of hackswing (left), hut is flying forward after impact. 


Many golfers think that ovcrswinging automatically creates 
more power, that there is a direct ratio between the si/e of 
the swing and the power it generates. But this thinking is 
wrong. You get maximum power only by swinging within 
w hat I like to think of as the coniines of your feet. There are 
two basic rules governing this; 1) you do not want to let 
your weight be on the outside of your right foot during the 
backswing. and 2) you do not want your weight on the out- 
side of your left foot until after you make contact w ith the 
ball. Here is how I work with the knees, ankles and feet 
during my swing. 1 start with my weight evenly distributed 


on the balls of my feet. As I shift my weight to the inside of 
my right foot on the backswing. I roll my left foot in. The 
left knee turns in naturally, but the right knee remains fairly 
stationary. Now. as I come into the ball, my right knee turns 
and my weight moves off the ball of my right foot and onto 
my left. The right knee, meanwhile, is moving straight at the 
hole. After impact the weight moves farther, until it is on 
the outside of the left foot. Eventually my weight is far to 
the left, and my right heel is well off the ground. This may 
give the impression of ovcrswinging. but it is not until the 
ball has been hit that the weight gets outside of the left foot. 


O 196/ Nic 
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C1967 MILLER BREWING CO.. MILWAUKEE. WIS. 
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Anyone for half a station wagon? 


Give or toke a couple cubic feet, the 
VW Squarebock Sedan will hold half os 
much as o big *4,000 slafion wogon. 

Which isn’t holf bad considering thot big 
wogons usually run around holf empty any- 
how. 

And although you can't roll a piono into 
the back of a Squoreback.you can fold the 


rear seat down ond slide in a couple of 
full-sized mattresses. 

Or bring if bock up agoin to carry full* 
sized people. Plus all their luggoge. 

There’s olso bonus storoge spoce under 
the front hood. fYou know, where every* 
one else stores their engine.) 

So if you've been torrt between the 


roominess of a big wagon ond the costli- 
ness of it qll, look of Our Squoreback this 
way: 

One. It’s much cheoper. *2,295.* _ 

Two. It's more economicol. 

(After all, it is a Volkswagen.) 

And three. Holf o wagon is 
better than none ot all. 




BRmGE/C/7ar/es Goren 


The flashy Leghorn Diamond 


I ale last month one of the most 
^ esteemed members of Italy's World 
Championship Blue Team. Benito Ga- 
rozzo, disclosed that the team may not 
defend its title this spring because its 
boss. Carlo Alberto Perroux. ihec/ar of 
Italian bridge, wants to replace two of 
his six men (SI, Jan. 2.1). Perroux’s de- 
termination to do this has led Garo/zo 
and Pietro Forquet. two of Italy's best 
players, to say they will not compete un- 
less the team is kept intact. 

One of the more interesting sidelights 
of this situation is that if Perroux dtws 
get his way and manages to quell any re- 
bellion by his aces, the opponents of the 
Italian team arc going to be facing an 
even wilder bidding system than the ones 
they have seen- and been unable to 
cope with— in the past. 

What Perroux proposes to do is banish 
the oldest member of the Blue Team, 
Walter Avarclii. and \1immo O'Alelio. 
the player he has most often kept on the 
bench when the pressure was high. He 
would use their respective partners. 
Giorgio Belladonna and Camtllo Pabis 
Ticci, as a pair, leave Forquet and 
Garozzo intact and complete the team 
with two newcomers from I.eghorn, 
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Benito Bianchi and Giuseppe Messina. 

Both Bianchi and Messina arc in their 
early 40s. They have had considerable 
international experience and have played 
for Italy in several European Champion- 
ships. Among the advantages they 
wiiuld bring to the team is the fact that 
they would force their opponents to 
learn yet another very artificial Italian 
system: the Leghorn Diamond. 

The Neapolitan Club already provides 
an exchange of information about high 
cards. The Roman Club emphasizes dis- 
tributional information. The I.eghorn 
Diamond is designed to add a further 
way to elicit information about both 
high-card strength and distribution, em- 
ploying an artiticial one-diamond open- 
ing. as well as an artificial one club. 
W hen the right hand comes along for the 
system, there is no doubt that it gleans 
information that no other method can 
provide w ith the same accuracy . The deal 
shown, from the 1965 European Cliam- 
pionships. was perfect for Leghorn, 

When Britain held the North-South 
cards. South opened with an artificial 
forcing bid of two clubs, and the British 
stopped at five hearts. 

The Leghorn Diamond let the Italians 
gel to the slam with case. The opening 
bid was artificial and forcing. Messina's 
heart response did not show a suit, hut 
simply denied any ace or king. Bianchi's 
spade bid was asking, and Messina's one 
no trump revealed that he had cither one 
spade or none. Bianchi's two hearts was 
still another asking bid. and Messina's 
answer, three clubs, showed either four 
or five hearts without any of the three 
lop honors. Bianchi's leap to six hearts 
was the first natural bid of the auciit>n. 
He had learned that his partner could 
ruff the second round of spades, had 
enough trumps to make the suit playable 
for only one loser, and that was all he 
needed to know . Messina, the declarer, 
had to concede a trump trick to West's 
qucen-jack-6. but he vvas able to rulT 
three leads of spades and set up that 
suit to bring home the slam. end 
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HORSE Rt>.cmo / Whitney Tower 


The toe that stopped a show 

A good horse won Santa Anita’s big race, but Buckpasser was back 
in the barn with an aching hoof, so it was just another $100,000 affair 


TIk- Charles H. Sirub Stakes, tor 4- 
* year-olds at a mile and a quarter, is 
the first SIOO.OOO race on the U.S. cal- 
endar. Last week's fifth running at San- 
ta Anita should have been the occasion 
ofBuckpasscr’s 15th straight victory and 
official recognition by West Coast doubt- 
ing Thomases that one of the great horses 
of our time w-as in their midst. But in- 
stead of parading proudly to the post 
before a crowd of 52.483 in the foothills 
of the smog-hidden San Gabriel Moun- 
tains. the 1966 Horse of the Year spent 
the day in pain in stall 20 of barn 37, his 
right forefoot soaking in a tub of hot 
water and Epsom salts. 

In Buckpasscr's absence— and partly 
because hisstartingstatus had been ques- 
tionable all week — an even dozen run- 
ners turned out for the Strub, and it was 


BUCKPASSER, SCRATCHED AND PATCHED 


won by the best horse. Howard Keck's 
Drin, by one length o\er Lou Rowan's 
long shot Quicken Tree. But despite the 
importance of the event Drin's victory 
probably will be talked about as "the 
Strub that Buckpasser missed." Drin's 
trainer. Charlie Whittingham, who has 
now won more stakes at Santa Anita 
than any other trainer in history (31), 
was the first to concede this. Describing 
his son of Bagdad, who had managed to 
w in only five of 15 races before the Strub. 
Whittingham said. "Drin isn't a top 
horse, but he's the good, honest type 
that tries all the time. The fast pace and 
Buckpasser staying back in the barn did 
it for us." 

It was a good description of the race. 
Fleet Discovery and Model Fool look 
the early lead while Jockey Laftit Pincay 
Jr. followed Whitlingham's instructions 
to lay off the pace eight or 10 lengths. 
The quarter was run in 22‘*.'i, the half in 
45'.'iand the first six furlongs in l;10'‘.s. 
so Pincay had no trouble wheeling Drin 
around the field from ninth position up 
to fourth, and finally to the lead just in- 
side the 16th pole. "He rode a perfect 
race." said Whittingham. who now ap- 
pears to have a stacked deck for the 
SIOO.OOO Santa Anita Handicap on Feb. 
25. In addition to Drin, Charlie has 
Keck's Saber Mountain, back in top 
form after 11 months of inactivity, and 
Llangollen Farm's Pretense, a recent 
winner over Native Diver. 

On the racetrack or in the barn. Buck- 
passer made the news in California — as 
he has been doing since he arrived weeks 
ago. In his first start of the winter he won 
the seven-furlong Malibu, beating Drin 
(who was second) and other West Coast 
specialists at their own sprinting game. 
Two weeks later, at a mile and an eighth, 
he won the San Fernando over Fleet 
Host and Pretense (Dnn was fifth), and 
picked up new admirers every step of 
the way. He became the perfect "house” 
horse, beating everything sent against 
him by only as much as he had to. thus 



giving all owners on the grounds some 
hope that one of their horses actually 
had a chance to beat him. Of course, 
none did. 

Early last week, however, trouble hit 
the champion for the second time with- 
in a year. Last March, after winning the 
Flamingo at Hialeah. Buckpasser devel- 
oped a crack on the inside quarter of his 
right front foot. A special patch was ap- 
plied. but the coll was forced to miss 
three months of racing, including all the 
Triple Crown events. When he returned 
to action on June 4 he was good as new 
and rolled up his winning streak to a 
near-record 14. 

Trainers and veterinarians find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to pinpoint the 
reasons for any specific quarter crack, 
but in Buckpasscr's case it is more than 
likely that an excessively dry or thin wall 
of the hoof is the weakness that leads to 
the crack. At any rate, five days before 
the Strub. Buckpasser suffered a recur- 
rence of the injury, and Trainer Eddie 
Ncloy immediately had a new patch ap- 
plied by Jt>e Grasso. who treated the 
colt a year ago. The purpose, said Ne- 
loy, "was to keep the crack from run- 
ning into the coronary band." 

That was on Monday. On Wednesday. 
Neloy told the press what he had done, 
and he notified track officials that his 
Strub starting status depended entirely 
on whether the inflammation "in the 
area of the coronary band" subsided in 
the next few days. That night the point 
of inflammation abscessed and broke, 
and on Thursday morning Buckpasser 
worked a half mile in 48. So pleased 
were Neloy and Owner Ogden Phipps 
that they announced Buckpasser was an 
almost certain starter. "I'm afraid the 
trouble was that we were trying to do 
two things at once." said Phipps later. 
"We were trying to keep him in the race 
mill get him well. As a result, neither 
worked." 

In order to get him well. Buckpasscr's 
wound was closed by the patch. "We 
tried to do in four days what takes na- 
ture three weeks." said Neloy. Barely 
24 hours before the race the infection 
spread to the coronary band. On Satur- 
day morning Buckpasser was standing 
bravely in his stall like a man with a boil 
on the bottom of his foot. He was in 
pain and could not stand properly, and 
there was absolutely no question that he 
would have to be scratched. "Thank 
God this is a temporary thing," said 
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Ncloy. "not like a break or even a bow. 
and we are all confident he will conic 
back from it just the way he did last 
year.” 

Be that as it may, whenever a name 
horse is suddenly w ithdraw n from a ma- 
jor stakes alter weeks of publicity build- 
up there is criticism from those who 
feel cheated. "The track wants the full 
house.” they say, "and they tell us the 
big horse won't run at the last minute.” 
All aspects of this affair were open and 
aboveboard, however, in keeping with 
the high standards of both Santa Anna 
management and Eddie Neloy. At 4 
p.m. Kriday. Ncloy suspected the inflam- 
mation was spreading, but he thought 
Buckpasscr had an outside chance to 
make the race. On the morning of the 
Strub he planned to lake the colt on the 
track at 7 instead of the usual 8:15. in 
order, if things got worse, to scratch 
him before the Santa Anita programs 
went to press and also to catch every 
early morning news broadcast. At 7:10 
Neloy made up his mind, and the news 
was on every regular broadcast begin- 
ning at 8 a.m. 

Buckpasser's future depends entirely 
on how fast he recovers. "It is conceiv- 
able.” said Ogden Phipps, "that this 
could clear up in less than a week. In 
that ease Bvickpasscr would miss only 
one or two works and he might even gel 
to the Widener at Hialeah on Feb. 18." 
Mrs. Phipps takes a different view. 
"Now he can get some rest, which he 
needs," she said. "Looking ahead to a 
long season, this may be a blessing in 
disguise. We'd still like to get him to 
England and the King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth Stakes at Ascot on 
July 15.” Neloy isn't making any pre- 
dictions. All along he has said, "We 
want to get him to Europe this summer 
and back for the weight-for-age races in 
New- York this fall.” My own hunch is 
that Buekpasser will leave for Hialeah 
within a week orso. gel his much-needed 
three, or even four, months' rest and 
make his nest start at Aqueduct some- 
time in May. 

For Ncloy. Saturday was all bad news. 
.•\s he was leaving his motel to determine 
Buckpasser's condition, he rcceised a 
long-distance call from Miami. In one 
of those freak accidents, a coll by Bold 
Ruler out ol Stepping Stone (thus a full 
brother to Bold Monarch) broke his leg 
while galloping at Hialeah and had to 
be destroyed. emd 
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ONE TOUGH LITTLE GUY 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


Saul Silberman, owner of Tropical Park, has been battling with politicians, racing 
commissions and newspapermen all his life. Only the horses he bets on defeat him 


Sam (The Genius) Lewin says (hat when it comes to pick- 
ing horses his pal Saul Silberman. the former rabbinical 
student who owns Tropical Park racetrack, can just about 
tell a yormu/ke from a fetlock. The Genius keeps their 
friendship fre.sh by telling what a terrilic lo.ser Saul is. “The 
little man bets to be betting," says The Genius. "If there 
were 10 races on the program Saul would bet 1 1. He’s like 
those little old ladies that go to I.as Vegas and sit all day 
at the slot machine throwing quarters away.*’ 

Here is Sam. sitting in Saul's glass-enclosed box in the 
Turf Club at Miami s Tropical Park, smoking a cigarette 
through a holder and looking through (icid glasses at the 
horses being bullied into the starting gate. It is just before 
the second race. The Genius is relaxed. He has made all 
his bets for the day in advance because he does not want 
to be swayed by hot information. Not Saul. He is out with 
a group of manicured players, buzzing and transmitting 
advice like pollen, one to another, standing behind the 
private boxes, watching for the flash of the tote lights that 
raise and lower the worth of the animals. 

Saul is all in royal blue, a suit with a weave you can sec 
across a room, like burlap. His shoes have side buckles. 
Some days it is an all-cream outfit with white loafers. He 
is the class dresser of the Turf Club, but the thing that 
strikes you is his posture. He does not have good posture, 
he has great posture. It is so great he appears to be slumping 
backward. He is 5 feet 2 inches tall. Jim Bishop, the col- 
umnist. says Saul could stand under most of the horses 
that beat him. So what is size? Saul has been standing nose 

As Silberman ■Uu<Ue\ the ” Dally Raciag Form" before placing one of his 
bets, Sam The Genius explains why his friend Is a terrible horseptayer. 


to no.se with big people all his life. “I don't know if you 
realize this or not." he says in the way of information, "bui 
a little guy hates a big guy. Big guys are not just big guys 
to little guys. They're always Big St>ns of Bitches.” Saul 
admits that might explain a few things about him. Me says 
he has always been the kind of guy you put a gun to his 
head he will tell you to shoot. 

Once when he was building houses in Baltimore he took 
on a w hole committee of Senators investigating FIIA wind- 
fall profits <"l don’t like to boast, but 1 tied them in 
knots"), and his lesser adversaries have included district 
attorneys, track owners, a professional football coach 
named Paul Brown, his own partners, newspapermen and 
politicians of every stripe and. on a regular basis, racing 
commissioners. He considers racing commissioners, politi- 
cally appointed, a serious drawback to intelligent racetrack 
operation, "Ninety-nine out of a hundred don’t know the 
right time." he says. Track owners like himself are "in the 
hands of the Philistines" when they are in the hands of 
racing commissions. He got up at a Florida State Racing 
Commission meeting once he did not actually get up. but 
people there said it seemed like he did — pointed a finger 
and said. "What's the use of me talking, Thiit man's 
iishvp." Only horses buffalo Saul Silberman. 

The horses arc at the starting gate for the second race 
and Saul is ready to make his move. His personal mes- 
senger. a jockey gone fat named Ernest Renzetii. is on his 
right, one step to the rear, ready to run for the cages before 
the bell rings. Saul has a racing program up to his proud, 
abundant chin, watching the lights over the tops of his 
glasses, calmly biting his lower lip. Without taking his eyes 
off the tote board, he says something and fonmuied 
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Rcnzeiti scribbles it down and bolts for the SlOO window. 

“You want to know how to make Little Caesar mad?*' 
says Sam The Genius, inserting another cigarette into the 
holder and looking through the glass at the familiar scene. 
“Tell him his horse can't win. Chances arc you'll be right." 

Saul Silberman says it is ridiculous to think he owns a 
racetrack just to make his gambling more convenient, or 
that he sold the Cleveland Browns in 1956 because he 
wanted to feel ethical when he bet against them. He made 
a prolit of S300.000 when he sold the Brow ns. That is called 
“good business,” not ethics. He says he bets for the love of 
it, pure and simple, and, if you must know, he bets about 
S2 million a year. How' can he do such a thing, his con- 
servative friends want to know. “It’s easy," says Saul. He 
says you have to be .stupid to think that means he lo.wx 
two million a year. “The money keeps flying around." He 
says he probably hasn't lost more than four or live million 
in his whole life. One time when he was struggling he went 
to Havre de Grace w ith S40 in his pocket. He was just a kid. 
He put the S40 on the nose of a horse that had not been in 
the habit of w inning and before the day was over Saul had 
S20.000. It is one of his favorite stories. 

“Yeah, he did that," says The Genius. “But did he tell 
you about all the times he goes to the track with 520,000 
and winds up with 540? Little Caesar is a great man. but 
he is delinitely not an intelligent bettor." 

Saul Silberman tells people he had to be successful in 
business to cover his gambling debts, but that is an exag- 
geration. At one time he was the principal stockholder of 
the Cleveland Browns. Randall Park Race Track. Paincs- 
villc Raceway and Tropical Park, and all the while he and 
his partner in Baltimore, Ralph DeChiaro, were building 
houses. Nobody has that many gambling debts, He made 
rich men out of every one of his partners, then fell out 
with them or cut them loose or bought them out. One of 
his partners was the late Bill MacDonald (SI, Feb. 17, 
1964), who bought 45^^ of Tropical in 1961 when Saul 
needed some help and then tried to take the track away 
from him in 1965 by charging that Saul borrowed on track 
credit and was into the track for more than a million 
dollars. “So what else is new?" said Saul. “Fve been bor- 
rowing and betting on credit all my life," The courts sug- 
gested MacDonald forget his suit, and eventually Saul 
bought back the 45%, at a profit to MacDonald of 51.75 
million, 

Saul Silberman is 72 years old and still so sharp he has 
to stop conversations to be sure everybody is keeping up — 
“Do you follow me? Do you get what I'm saying? 1 don’t 
think you're getting this." His brilliance is unfettered by 
doubt, fear or humility. “I like to run things, to make 
things go." he says, which means, in the context of what- 
ever enterprise he is currently operating, run everything. 
“Don't just say, ‘They’re off,'" he told his announcer, 


Chuck Bang, who has been calling races for 22 years, “say, 
‘They're ojf'!' Make it sound more exciting." If he had 
chosen baseball instead of horse racing, Saul Silberman 
and not Bill Vccck would be the household word, if you 
can imagine, and the bestseller would have been Saul — 
as i/I (lall. He likes to be first, to be way ahead of every- 
body else. He restored Randall Park to the sports pages in 
Cleveland by tearing down and building up, by installing 
the first automatic tote board in Ohio, by putting in a 
Turf Club and stocking it with respectable Clevelanders 
and by buying the Cleveland Browns. “That's right. I 
bought the Browns so I could get more publicity for Ran- 
dall Park, pure and simple." 

Florida racing commissioners, who change according to 
the political wind because they arc prestige appointments 
of the governor, have never been able to figure him out. He 
throws so many things at them they just naturally start de- 
laying action the moment he opens his mouth. He has tried 
everything short of horses riding Jockeys. The only thing he 
will not complain about arc his dates, which are the worst of 
Miami’s three tracks, because they begin before the tourist 
season is in full swing. He says he can't kick. Hialeah and 
Ciulfstrcam do more business. This winter horses at Tropi- 
cal ran one race a day on an all-weather composition track 
called Tartan, laid inside the dirt track by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company (Saul got a good 
deal and a five-year guarantee, and 3 M helped pay off Mac- 
Donald). Tartan had been tried successfully by trotting 
tracks in the East, but nobody had had the nerve to try it 
with Thoroughbreds. Saul is unhappy with some of the 
prominent jockeys who did not have the nerve to ride on it. 

After a minor skirmish. Silberman was allowed to add a 
lOth race to the Tropical program. He rammed through a 
breakage bill to increase the purses (and make Tropical 
more appetizing) for horsemen. He could not imagine the 
commission objecting to that, and it managed not to. He 
pul in the “twin double." which allows the itchy bettor to 
try to pick four winners instead of two, for a gaudy payoff 
(highest to date at Tropical: S75.(X)2.20). Once he thought 
up a pic-six. w hich is as tough as the name implies — impos- 
sible — and he raised the price of the daily-double ticket to 
S3, and then he proposed putting up a drive-in window so 
motorists passing by on their way home from work could 
bet in a quick one before supper, but the papers got on him 
for trying loo hard and some of the.se passed away. Eight 
years ago he Joined the campaign that Frederick Van Len- 
nep had been running to bring harness racing to Florida, 
and it finally succeeded despite the opposition of other lo- 
cal sporting interests. Van Lennep's magnificent Pompano 
Park was the result. This month Van Lennep will shift his 
trotters from Pompano for a 47-day meeting at Tropical. 
“It only proves," says Silberman, "that right will prevail." 

For years people have been watching Saul in action, 
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watching him hustle and make money, following the prem- 
ise that w hat is good for Saul has to be good for the govern- 
ment because they're getting their cut. right? And some of 
these people have not only been w-aiching — they have been 
trying to pin something on him. In 1957 State Attorney 
Richard Gerstein got up a list of 98 telephone calls made by 
an employee from Saul's oflicc to a Cleveland bookie, put 
the list together with Saul's practice of betting on credit and 
the presence of a private SlOO ticket ntachine, and conclud- 
ed that somebody in that ofiice wasn't using Crest. The Mi- 
ami HeraUl made the grand announcement: iropical boss 
TACicaiD AS BiG-ijoucH CAMBt.tR, which niusi have got a 
few' laughs around the Turf Club, where Saul wasn't exact- 
ly pretending to be a S2 bettor. Saul called it a witch hunt. 
"Cer.stein is a publicity hound, cvcrvbody knows that." he 
said. “The whole thing is exaggerated to the nth degree.” 

Nevertheless, the state made a ease, suggesting that the 
calls were for a possible bookie layoff, to get "comeback 
money," and that the employee in question was actually a 
bookie's agent. Saul said they didn't know what they were 
talking about, that it was ridiculous. And as for betting on 
credit, where is the law? “’We open up the track every morn- 
ing with half a million dollars in capital, which is my mon- 
ey. What 1 would do is write an lOU, take some cash and 
go lo the S50 or SlOO window and make a bet. The money 
was passing through the machines. What the hell difference 
does it make if a man bets on credit as long as cash is going 
through the window and the slate gels its lake? That's e}Ji- 
ckmey. 1 was the one taking the risk. It was my money. My 
promissory note. Racetracks cash personal checks all the 
lime and w hat arc they but promises to pay? I also had it ar- 
ranged for my messenger to make bets by phone to the SlOO 
window. Otherwise he might gel in line late and shut out 
somebody behind him. You see that all the lime, somebody 
getting shut out." 

T 

ihc case came up in April 1957, and the racing com- 
mission look away Saul's license. He appealed to the State 
Supreme Court. Me won. The court said there was too much 
circumstantial evidence and that Saul's belting on credit 
was a niggling ofiense. Other than that, the only thing they 
made him do was yank his private machine. "That was just 
to save face," said Saul, "but it was stupid, too, All that ma- 
chine did was make it efHcieni." Naturally, nobody went to 
jail. (Rhetorical question: Can a man be jailed for having 
too much hutzpaiP.) Saul got his license back. Gerstein res- 
urrected the issue before the Senate crime investigation 
committee in 1961 to no avail. And in December of that 
year the vice-mayor of Miami presented Saul Silberman a 
certihcaic "in special recognition of his important contri- 
butions to the community.” 

The second race is over and it does not discredit The Gen- 


ius’ evaluation of the Silberman betting system ("he has no 
system"). Saul has successfully chosen the wrong horse 
again. You cannot tell the extent of his loss by the color of 
his checks, however. He says you never can, because he has 
a ‘‘great capacity to throw- things off." He threw a party for 
New York sporiswriters one jear, cltartcrcd them in by jet, 
put them up in S69-a-day rooms on Miami Beach, picked 
up the bar labs, and never got a line of publicity because all 
the New York papers were struck at the lime. “So what?" 
said Saul. "It was a nice party. I like parlies.” He got beat 
byanoscforaS98,000double,and once at Hialeahahorsc 
was disqualiticd that cost him SI44.(X)0. "and all I did was 
pick up the form and say. ‘Who you going to bet the next 
race?’ It's over. What you going to do? I used to tell my 
building partner, Ralph I^Chiaro, never worry about things 
you can do nothing about. He used to go nuts when it rained. 
I'd tell him, let’s go someplace till it stops. What can you 
do?" 

The Genius is out of Saul's box, joining the group. Saul 
points to a horse on the program for the third race. "1 like 
it,” he says. 

“Why?" yells The Genius, who is not only profound but 
Is a peril to the eardrums. “Why today? You never liked it 
before, and it never won before, and it won't win, so why 
today?" 

“The conditions arc different today.” 

“Saul, you’ll never be happy until you go broke.” 

Saul is smiling. He tolerates The Genius. Even when 
The Genius is writing on his tablecloth in the Turf Club and 
telling Saul what lousy stewards he has at Tropical. Saul 
tolerates The Genius. “Don't listen to Sam," he says. 
“Sam's just talking for publication." Saul moves away, 
looking for Julian Cole, his publicity man. IninK'diaiely 
he is irritated. “Where's Julian? 1 told him, right after the 
second race. We'll go down right after the second race. 
How can anybody be so slow and so stupid?" 

Julian Cole niaieriali«s, carrying a fistful of envelopes. 
His posture is as bad as Silberman's is good. One tight 
black curl comes down over his wide forehead. His black 
c>es glisten and move: Ideas and Strokes of Genius foment 
behind them. Julian might easily be called the nonpareil 
of Miami publicity men, if in that surfeited environment it 
would not be like choosing one wave over another. Julian 
is excellent at his job. but Saul is a believer in oligarchy. 
He treats Julian in the same derogatory manner he treats 
all his help. I le has tired his waiter. Max Applebaum. every 
racing day for 17 years. “Why can't you do something 
right?” he yells at Renzetti. “Julian." he says to Cole, 
"you're a nice guy and the press likes you, but you're like 
ail p.r. men. You're dead from the neck up." They all love 
him. Saul's help. 

Cole believes you achieve a compaiability with Silber- 
man when you realize he can do your job better than you 
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can. There was a point in their relationship when Saul asked 
Julian where the advertising signs were for the buses. 
■’They're on the buses.” said Julian. Saul shouted; “Which 
buses? What numbers? Where are the buses now?" Cole 
did not know. “Dammit. Julian, can't you do anything 
right?” “No. Mr. Silberman." "What — ?" “No, because 
I'm stupid. Didn't you tell me I was stupid?" “What? 
Well. . . Saul walked away. Julian is now able to recite 
the names, numbers and routes of 150 metropolitan buses 
that display Tropical Park advertising posters. 

The way it is. you know you're doing a good job when 
Saul slops criticizing you. As a rule of the road, how- 
ever, if he sees you he gives you hell. Cole and Elmer 
Vickers, an ex-FBI man who is the track manager and 
Saul's right arm. moved their offices out of the Turf Club 
so they would not be bumping into Saul so much. Vickers 
is a tall, distinguished-looking man with gray hair and a 
picture of J. Edgar Hoover on his office wall. He got to 
know Saul when he was tailing big spenders at Pimlico, 
making sure they bet everything at the windows. Vickers 
was impressed with Saul as being honest if testy and candid 
if blunt and has been with him 17 years. He always calls 
him “Mr. Silberman." Saul has told people that Vickers 
is the only man he is afraid to tire for fear he might take 
him up on it. 

The stack of envelopes Julian Cole is carrying for Saul 
are addressed “To Our S2 Bettor." Inside each envelope 
are a starchy $20 bill and a note from Silberman; “Thanks 
for being with us. good luck." One day a season he gi>cs 
around passing out 50 of these envelopes, because Tropical 
is known as the “friendly track"and Saul likes to perpetu- 


ate the image. With his entourage, including Cole and a 
few photographers and reporters rounded up for the event. 
Saul walks down from the carpeted Turf Club to the Cuban 
tile of the Clubhouse, down to the grandstand, where the 
bare concrete is littered with losing tickets and the dress is 
shirtsleeve and beat-up Palm Beach and frayed cardigan 
instead of blazers and mink. Saul moves as easily in one 
place as the other. In that blue suit, with that terrific pos- 
ture. he stands out. He is looking, looking, very carefully. 
He gives the first three envelopes to women, and one kisses 
him on the check. “Sec?" he says. “I'm no doF>c." He stops 
at the line where the sign says "52 Place" and offers an 
envelope to an old man in tennis shoes and a shirt with 
paint spots. The old man is imperious. “Do you know who 

I am. lad?" he says. “I'm . I w as a medic in World 

War II. You can't fool a medic, you know." 

■‘Sec how tough it is to give money away?” Saul says to 
his group. “He thinks I'm a tout. Go ahead, open it." he 
orders the old man. "Maybe it will change your luck." The 
old man lifts out the S20 bill. He raises his eyebrows. He 
takes Saul’s hand and shakes it firmly. “Just remember my 
name, lad, if you pass this way again." 

The word is out now and the beggars arc coming around 
gelling in Saul’s way. Saul ignores them. He gi^es upstairs 
to shake them off and to bet the third race, then comes 
back down with the cnvciopics. Out in the paddc>ck he 
draws a crowd around two old ladies on a bench. They are 
also in tennis shoes. They arc suspicious of the cnvelopjcs. 
They want to have him arrested for trying to push tout 
sheets. They take out the 20s and one holds hers up to the 
light. "It's counterfeit." she announces. “I ought to report 
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On a typkal Jay Silhermnn gm up early to see what the Miami new\p<ipers have to savnitoiit him.stian a track patron »ithagifiofaS20 bill hears 
another clam, that her gift is coanterfeit, studies the field before a race from hh Turf Club and gh es last-se, on, I bets to mes ienger Ernest Remetti. 


>ou to Mr. Silbcrman for passing counterfeit bills.” Saul is 
delighted. "If it‘s counterfeit. I’ll give you another just like 
it. Mere." She reads the note. Saul starts to leave. "Vou 
forgot something on this note.” the old \soman says, 
••'t^ou forgot to put, ’Thanks stukyr:" Saul laughs all the 
way back to the Turf Club, 

Saul Silbcrman and his handsome, nongambler wife. 
Lillian, live in a S250.000 waterfront home on Miami 
Beach with three servants who have been with them for- 
ever and a black poodle named Nappy, which is short for 
Napoleon (Little Napoleon is .Saul’s other nickname). 
I‘ete. the Filipino cook, has a fashionable accent that Saul 
says is getting suspiciously thicker every year. The house 
has four guest rooms, his-and-her lanais by the heated pool, 
which Saul walks laps around and swims laps across (at 
the shallow' end); it has 13 television sets. Oriental rugs, a 
sign at the bar that says "I am the master of this house, 
whatever my wife says shall be done," and it has 10 bath- 
rooms. all immaculate and piled high with fancy little bars 
of soap. Saul has a great prcdileciitm for cleanliness. He 
has been known to insult waiters who served him w ith dirty 
towels over their arms. He inspects bathrooms carefully. He 
cancelled his account at the Zephyr Room in Cleveland 
because the faucets snapped back, so the management pul 
in new ones, the kind that stay on. and sent Saul a special 
invitation to return. 

The Silbcrman den is a repository for trophies and 
plaques from the hospitals and high schools and Khoury 
League baseball teams that enjoy the Silberman largesse. 
Long years ago, during the Depression. Saul was a S5-a- 
housc appraiser for the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


and worried about the slaying power of the checks he gave 
the grocer. Now he gives money away like he was trying to 
set a record. The other night, in the Napoleon Room (no 
connection, only coincidence) of the Deauville Motel on 
Miami Beach, Saul got up to receive the Good Samaritan 
Award as the Variety Children’s Hospital Man of the 
Year, and while he was up being applauded the thought 
struck him to pledge another S50.000. which he did before 
he sat down. A 56-bcd surgical floor at Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital is called "The Silberman Pavilion.” 

It is here, in the glistening den. on a Sunday aftermvon 
when the Silbermans have open house and friends drop in 
to try Pete’s flambe. that the man of the house gathers up 
his Scotch and ruminates about his life and how he got 
into this mess and out of that one. He happens to be a great 
storyteller. So what came lirsi, his bar mitzvah or his first 
million? "Don't ask questions." he says, "ril answer your 
questions before you ask them." 

Saul was the seventh of 10 little Silbermans and barely 
15 years old when he got out of high school. This was in 
Baltimore, where his father manufactured women’s cloth- 
ing and got a name for himself settling neighborhood prob- 
lems out of court. "I’m not exaggerating." says Saul. 
"When my lather died he had a police escort, a funeral so 
big you’d think he was President of the United States." Na- 
than Silberman was an Orthodox Jew. His wife Sophia 
claimed to be a descendant of 80 rabbis. She dreamed of 
little Saul in a white robe and a mllis (prayer shawl) and a 
skullcap. Her argument was they already had an engineer, 
doctor and lawyer among the sons, what else was there? 
She schemed and Saul wound up at the Hebrew Union Col- 
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lege in Cincinnati, which is part of the Reform branch of 
Judaism. “My father’s friends couldn't believe it. ‘How can 
you put up with this. Saul going to the Reform branch?’ 
The Orthodox Jews hated the Reform Jews. My father just 
shrugged. ‘This way he’ll at least be half a Jew. The other 
way he’s nothing.’ ’’ 

Saul did not feel the call. The only thing he remembers 
about rabbinical school was a card game. “We didn't have 
a dorm and 1 was renting from this widow woman, a very 
devout Catholic. She looked 90 to me, but she was prob- 
ably about 50. It was Christmas Eve. Her son, sort of a 
wayward kid. appeared on the scene, and she was the hap- 
piest woman on earth. That night four of us sat down to 
play cards. We played 500. Don’t ask me what 500 is be- 
cause I can’t remember, but it was sort of the forerunner of 
bridge. The son had gotten into the theatrical business and 
he was successful, you could see it all over him. Anyway, 
we’re playing cards, it got to be late, 12 or one o’clock, and 
the mother was talking about going to bed. Somehow she 
knew the boy hadn’t been to Mass in a long time, and out 
of the blue she says to him, ‘Do me a favor. 1 want you to 
go to Mass in the morning.’ He didn’t want to go to Mass 
any more than the man in the moon. So he says, ‘If Saul will 
go to Mass I’ll go.’ She turns to me, and I said. ‘Sure, I'll 
go.’ It was a 4 o'clock Mass and he didn’t think I was going 
to any 4 o’clock Mass and we just kept playing. But at 4 
o'clock I had him with me, kneeling right down beside him 
on those little benches. You a Catholic? You know what 1 
mean. After that I was the star boarder. And that’s what 
I remember about rabbinical school.” 

After his second year Saul was summoned to the school 
office. “The secretary said he was disappointed in me. I 
only had an average grade of 96. I know that sounds like 
boasting, but I had been taught by a very famous rabbi. 
I was supposed to get 100. ‘We think you’re not interested,’ 
he said. It rankled me.” 

T 

JLhat summer Saul went to work for a real-estate com- 
pany in Baltimore and sold a SIOO.OOO life-insurance policy 
to a big you-know-what, a man 6 feet 3 and head of a bank- 
ing firm, and realized a S900 commission. He sold some 
more. He began playing the slock market. He got to be 
known as the Boy Speculator. “In those days it was easy 
to walk into a broker’s office, put up $300, say, for 10 shares 
of stock that might be SIOO a share, leaving $700 owed, 
then sell before you had to pay interest. You sold something 
you didn't have, hoping the market would go down and 
you could buy it back. The idea was to buy long and sell 
short. 1 was what you call a short seller. One day President 
Wilson made a peace feeler, and the market went down and 
I made a killing, proportionately speaking. There were ru- 
mors that Bernard Baruch made a killing because he was 


adviser to Wilson. To him a killing might mean three mil- 
lion. To me it was SIO.OOO, overnight." Saul did not go 
back to rabbinical school. 

The Boy Speculator began law studies at the University of 
Maryland, then enlisted in the Army and went to France 
to help subdue the Kaiser as an interpreter for the 39th 
Engineers. His reaction to Army life was instinctive. “1 hated 
to be told what to do. I always wanted to know why. My 
nickname got to be ‘Pourquoi.’ ” Saul says he was too 
young at the time to realize the full potential of a French- 
speaking American soldier in wartime France. 

He came back a corporal and Joined his cousin in the 
real-estate business, selling small houses SI down, $10 a 
week. One day at Havre dc Grace he got a tip on a horse 
named Lounger from a lawyer they had worked with. 
“Lounger was supposed to be a fast-track horse, but 1 got 
word he was great in the mud. It was muddy that day and 
the horse opened at 2 to I and steadily went up to 5 to 1, 
and 1 kept betting him. Most I had ever bet was 10. 20 dol- 
lars tops. This time I bet $200. and Lounger won, and I was 
taken. 1 thought 1 really knew something about horses.” 

Saul had made his first fortune building houses when the 
market busted him in 1930. He went to work appraising 
for the MOLC. and got up to 20 houses a week, which 
meant $100, and those days you could live on $100 a week. 
Then he went with the FHA as a field representative. “I’m 
not boasting but I got more people to take loans from the 
FHA than anybody. It was new then, just getting off the 
ground.” Saul was rolling again. He borrowed $565,000 to 
build a 180-unit apartment complex, came up SIOO.OOO 
short and. dipping into his reserve of hiiizpah, went back 
to his creditors and suggested the only way they could get 
their money back was to sit tight and trust him. They did. 
He arranged another loan, finished the buildings and soon 
the money began to pour in. 

There was a pretty young secretary in the HOLC office 
in those days. Her name was Lillian, and Saul pestered her 
for dates. He drove by her house in the morning, and if 
she had already taken the bus he would drive along be- 
hind the bus, honking his horn, until she finally got off. He 
sneaked a kiss at her desk one day, on the right check, 
figuring she couldn’t angle much of a reply from that side. 
Lillian fooled him. “I was left-handed. 1 popped him good.” 
Eventually she surrendered. They have been married 29 
years. 

With his building partner Ralph DeChiaro, Saul bought 
Randall Park in Cleveland in 1950, “only because it was 
good business, good speculation, that’s all. I looked at it 
from the standpoint if it didn’t make money the land was 
still worth it.” Things began to happen at Randall. A 
sportswritcr called up to find out what was all that hammer- 
ing out there. “If you want to know come and see for 
yourself,” Saul replied. A lot of people did. The daily han- 
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die went from 5128,000 to almost 5500.000. “My baby,” 
Saul called Randall. 

One day he got a call from Dan Sherby. who, with 
Mickey McBride and a couple of others, owned the Cleve- 
land Browns. “I was in Florida. Dan said. ‘Saul. Mickey 
and I want you to buy the Browns.' I knew Mickey Mc- 
Bride was a very rich man. Getting money for the Browns 
didn't mean a thing. He didn't have to stick anybody. I 
said, ‘Dan. is it worth the money?' He said yeah. 1 said, ‘I’ll 
take it.’ I never saw a statement. Never saw a statement of 
Tropical Park, either. It didn't matter. Instinctively 1 knew 
these things. I don't care w hat the other fellow docs 1 know 
what I can do. The Browns weren't what they are today. 
They were draw ing 25-30 thousand people, and it rained or 
snowed every Sunday. TV rights went for 5150,000, now 
they get a million. It didn't mean a thing. The racetrack 
meant more. I figured if I lost 5100,000 it would be worth 
more to the track in publicity. 

"They wanted 5300.000 cash. 5300,000 carry. 1 took in 
some Clevelanders. Ellis Ryan and Dave Jones as partners. 
They'd been with the Indians and stood well in Cleveland. 
They represented the top Gentiles in the community. It was 
a fusion. Jew and Gentile. This way I’d get better standing 
in the community for Randall. 

■‘I believe McBride selected me because he thought 1 was 
a scrapper. I think he felt I’d fire Paul Brown. I remember 
what Brown said when we were introduced to the play- 
ers. 'Here arc the owners,’ he said. ’As soon as we get rid 
of them we’ll get down to business.’ He didn’t give a damn. 
He had a hell of a contract, full power to hire and fire. He 
was kingpin, because he was a winner. 1 sent for him once 
and we had a talk. I said. 'Paul, you’ve got enough to do 
coaching the team. Why don’t you stay out of the office, 
and we’ll raise your salary and you won't have as much to 
do. You'll make more and the club will make more.' (He 
owned l%.) We parted friendly. He acted like he agreed. 
The next day the papers ran a big story: silberman trying 
TO EIRE PAUL BROWN. Well, I couldn't firc him, not 
in Cleveland. Not then. He was idolized. 1 was nothing next 
to Paul Brown. I even had trouble getting past the locker- 
room door. They finally got rid of him, but they had to 
pay him 582.500 a year to do it and 1 think he’s still getting 
paid. By that time I'd sold out to Jones for 5600.000.'' 

Another couple of phone calls and Saul bought Tropical 
Park in 1953. First from a guy in New York, whose name 
Saul keeps private. ’'How would you like to buy Tropical 
Park?” the guy said. "Nat Herzfeld won't sell Tropical 
Park.” “You didn't answer my question. We had a meet- 
ing. We selected you. We want you to buy it. Here’s Nat’s 
number in New York. He’s waiting for your call." Saul 
talked to his lawyer, Herman Siskind. Siskind said he 
must be crazy, he already owned Randall, the Browns and 
Painesvilic Raceway. “Where’s the money coming from?” 


Eventually there was a meeting in New York, a dinner date 
with Jerry Herzfeld, Nat's brother. “I got there at 7:30 
and it got to be 1 1 :30 and Tropical Park hadn’t been men- 
tioned. I said. ‘I thought we came here to talk about Tropi- 
cal Park.’ Oh. arc you interested?’ 'What the hell you think 
I'm here for?’ 'O.K.. you can have it for .\r number of dol- 
lars.’ ‘I’ll take it.’ You could hear a pin drop. They were 
dumbfounded. They expected some negotiation. Finally, 
one of them said. ‘What do we do now?’ 

“The next day we went to Herzfeld’s office to finali/c the 
deal. There was an Associated Press guy there, waiting out- 
side, and I remembered I had promised Milt Ellis (execu- 
tive sports editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer] the next 
big story because I'd asked him to hold off on the Browns 
announcement and somebody beat him to it. Anyway, our 
lawyers get hung up over a back-taxes clause, and I'm 
thinking more about that promise to Ellis than making 
the deal, so I called him. got him at the Theatrical Grill in 
Cleveland. I said. ‘Milt. I m going to buy Tropical Park.’ 
'Fine, how much money do you need?’ ‘I’m serious. Milt. 
It’s a deal. Remember that promise I made? I’m paying 
you back, Go set up your story and I’ll call you when it's 
final. He said his deadline was 1 1 :30 or something, and it 
got to be 1 1 :20 and still no deal, so I called him back. ‘Lis- 
ten, Milt, go ahead and run the story and quote me, say I 
said I bought it.’ 

Well, we still can't iron it out, and finally one of their 
guys pulls out a watch and struck a pose. ‘It’s one o’clock,’ 
he said. ‘You’ve got five minutes.’ I said. ‘Look, you big 
son of a bitch, nobody pulls a clock on me. You go to 
hell,' and I got my coat and hat and went for the door. I 
had to pull the best bluff I could. 1 got to the door and 
somebody called me back, and we quickly worked out a 
compromise and signed the papers. Then we all went 
down to Reuben's for coffee. Everybody was happy. Must 
have been 5:30 when we're walking out and Herman Sis- 
kind. my lawyer, says, ‘Did you call Ralph?’ ‘No. I 
thought you did.' Jerry Her/fcld says, ‘Who’s Ralph?' I 
said. ‘That’s my partner.’ 

Saul Silberman today is fresh out of partners. Except for 
stocks and real estate. Tropical Park is his last piece of 
equipment. He owns 97' ;. When he bought it in 1953, 
it was worth 52‘/i million: it would sell iixlay for as much 
as 512 million. He and DeChiaro split in 1961. DeChiaro 
wanted him to quit all the fun and games and stick to 
building houses in Baltimore. “He took the position 
that if I'd devoted my time to building, instead of a few 
million we’d be worth a hundred million. Maybe he's 
right. I don't know.” 

What seems to irritate those persons who find Silberman 
irritating is that he is no respecter of persons. Politicians, 
college presidents, theatrical people, football coaches, syn- 
dicated columnists come regularly to his Turf Club, and he 
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loses to sit around when the races are over and kibil? and 
watch them eat the kosher salami and the special hot dogs 
he has flown in from Clescland. ‘■Bet you never had any 
of that at the Ponderosa,” he beamed when l.ornc Greene 
came in to try the salami. But he made Senator Frank 
Lausche. then governor of Ohio, put his coat back on on 
the hottest day of the year at Randall Park because a Turf 
Club rule was tic-and-coai. His fights ssiih his fellow track 
owners arc not sensational, but arc regular. "1 wish the 
Moris would sell Hialeah Park.” he said once, "because 
then maybe we’d get somebody who would cooperate.’' 
His present feeling about Jimmy Donn of Gulfstrcam is 
that he "is a big hog. always after what somebody else has." 
(Donn wants to split Tropical’s winter dates with Hialeah, 
and let Silberman run during the summer.) 

There is a certain sense of Old Testament morality to 
the way Saul goes about things. He thought the Thorough- 
bred Racing Association high-handed when it dropped him 
during the trouble w ith State Attorney Gerstein, so when it 
was cleared up he allowed the TRA to reinstate him. then 
heresigned. "\Vhonccdsyou?'’hcsaid. For years he shield- 
ed his wife from an associate who flaunted his affairs. If 
they were both invited to the same party. Saul would call 
up and find out who so-and-so was bringing, his wife or his 
girl friend, and if it was the latter the Silbermans stayed 
home. Politicians give him a pain in the saddle. "It's against 
the law for liquor or parimutuel plants to give money to 
candidates for office, but every son of a bitch who runs 
comes around asking for money,” he says. "Politics is not 
honest at any level. 1 know for a fact that Kennedy bought 
West Virginia with bags full of money. I never had much re- 
spect for the Kennedys anyway, and then the other day I sec 
a picture of Jackie Kennedy wearing a miniskirt. Awful.” 

There was a time at Randall when a photo finish did not 
sit well and the crowd downstairs was acting like it might 
rearrange the furniture. Against the counsel of his friends. 
Little Caesar walked down into the lions’ den. "Now wait 
a minute.” he said, holding up his hands. He explained 
how close the picture showed the finish to be. He invit- 
ed them to examine the picture and if anyone thought 
the stewards had ruled incorrectly he would pay double. 
Hewon the crowd. At Tropical one year the placing 
judges separated an even closer finish and made a horse 
named Deemster the official winner over another named 
Teacher. Saul took another look at the picture. He decided 
it was a dead heat, and the track would pay off on Teacher 
as well. A lot of people had already thrown their tickets 
away. A lot of people who never bought tickets said they 
threw their tickets away. Some of them weren’t too smart 
(Tropical does not sell a "S20 win” ticket) and could be 
weeded out, but the track still paid out 522,000. 

The Miami Herald got on him for that one. The Herald 
wanted the pictures, as is customary, but there was some 


suspicious dillydallying going on and when the pressure 
was applied .Saul reacted: "Don’t put a gun to my head.” 
He battled with Russ Harris, the Herald racing editor, a 
former college professor and perennial leading handicap- 
per. He began a discussion of the situation with Edwin 
Pope, the columnist, by saying. "Listen, sonny boy.” and 
Pope reacted to iliai. and what could have been smoothly 
handled became a cause celehre. 

Newspapermen just naturally get him started, and he just 
naturally gels them started by dropping into conversation 
little rejoinders like "you don’t know what you're talking 
about” and "you don’t know how to run a newspaper.” 
He calls them "bullies." He says it is his experience that 
"they don't gather facts, they slant facts.” 

Yet for all the abuse that is volleyed back and forth, 
newsmen wind up loving Saul Silberman. or at least respect- 
ing him. He has close friends among them. Milt Ellis, for 
one. is a regular at his home. Columnists Gordon Cobble- 
dick. Ed Bang and Franklin Lewis practically begged him 
to stay in Cleveland. John S. Knight, the publisher of the 
Herald and owner of racehorses, has a box at Tropical. 
Saul finds he can take his troubles to Knight and get a 
sympathetic ear. Russ Harris and the racing editor of the 
Miami S'ews. Art Grace, say he is about the most honest 
thing going, and recently Jim Bishop wrote about him in 
the kind of glowing terms a proud, sensitive millionaire 
could appreciate. Julian Cole, the publicist, appreciated the 
column. He went running to Silberman. "NS'hai did you 
think ofihat. Mr. Silberman? Wasn't it great?" "He left out 
the part about me being in the Army." Satil replied glum- 
ly. "People arc liable to think I was a shirker or something." 

Years ago. when he was building houses. Saul Silberman 
made trips to New York and got an inferiority complex 
looking at the tall buildings. He wanted to work in New 
York. He thought he could move just as easily there as in 
Baltimore, "easier, maybe, because money is easier to get 
in New York.” But he got over that. He became, instead, 
a man w ho built fancy turf clubs and passed out S20 bills 
to 52 bettors. 

"I’ve lived a long time, and I don't think you can find 
anybody that knows me that would say I haven't played 
fair. I don't think anybody that made a real effort to find 
out would say I ever did an unclean, unfair thing in my 
whole life. But the things I've done in racing were done for 
the purpose of good business, pure and simple. Passing out 
the 20s. that’s good publicity. It gives me a better image. 
At the same time, it's a plea.sant way to get it.” 

So what is there left undone for Saul Silberman? A pic- 
eight? A plastic track? Grech Stamps? Is there anything 
that would please him now. at 72 — something that he 
would still like to do? 

"Yes, there is," says Saul. "I'd like to win tomorrow's 
double.” END 
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‘Ifs a shame, 
in a country as 
progressive as ours, 

that we’ve been so 
backward about 
mental retardation.” 

Ih. Spock 


At any time, mental retardation could 
happen in your family— a Rood reason 
why you should share Dr. Spock's concern 
about this ncKU*cled health problem. 
RiRht now, there arc six million children 
and adults in our country whose minds are 
retarded. 

This year. 12(\000 babies will be born 
who will become mentally retarded. Yet. 
if all (hat is known about the prevention 
of mental retardation were applied, men- 
tal retardation could l)c cut in half. 

Here, then, arc five things you can do to 


help prevent this afTliction and give most 
of the retarded a chance to live normally 
and usefully. 

1. If you expect a baby, stay under the 
care of a doctor or a clinic. Urge all ex- 
pectant mothers to do so. 

2. Visit local schools. Urge them to pro- 
vide special teachers and special classes to 
identify and help mentally retarded chil- 
dren early in their lives. For 80% of the 
mentally retarded in our country there 
are no educational or training programs. 

3. Urge your community to establish 
workshops where the retarded who are ca- 
pable of empkiymenl can be trained, At 


least 85% of the retarded can help sup- 
port themselves. 

•1. Select jobs in your company that the 
retarded can fill, and hire them. Many of 
the retarded have worked for years in 
offices, factories and homes to the satisfac- 
tion of their employers. 

5. To learn more about the entire prob- 
lem of mental retardation, write for the 
free booklet. Address: The Pres- 
ident's Committee on Mental 
Retardation, Washington. D.C. 


Wouldn't it be iiiterestiii); if you could 
divide up a country in two, 
try one economic system on one side, 

another on the other? Well, somehody has. 



T he country, of course, is Germany. On 
one side of the W'all, an economy 
Saved on communism; on the other, an 
economy based on the free cntcrprisc-or 
free choice-system. 

It’s tite classic testing situation. After 
the War. the same bombed-out cities in 
both East and West Germany. The same 
depleted labor force. Same political, eco- 
nomic. social chaos. Practically laboratory 
conditions for evaluating the economic 
systems ot free choice and communism. 

Seventeen years later. East Germany 
ranks tenth among the nations of the world 
in industrial production. 

But even more remarkable is the cco- 
nomic growth of West Germany. West 
Germany generates five times as much 
electric power as the East. Produces 25 
limes as many automobiles. .Six limes as 
much cement. Ten limes as much steel. 
Nine times as many housing units. 

Butter is still rationed in the East and 
costs the worker S 1 .25 a pound (two hours* 
average wages), Coffee sells at SH to SIO 
a pound; chocolate S 1 .20 for three ounces; 
gasoline S 1 .40 a gallon. And the East Ger- 
man buys these commodities, when he can 
gel them, out of an average salary of $35 
a week. His West German neighbor buys 
these same commodities at one-third the 
price, out of an average salary two times 
higher. 

There seems to be a lesson in basic eco- 
nomics here. About central planners who 
set prices. Prc-dcterminc profits. Eliminate 
the competition that generates research 
and development. Impose the standardiza- 
tion that encourages stagnation, apathy. 

We Americans learned that lesson the 
easy way. Through the experience of over 
two hundred years of a free choice system 
that has worked— .md still works— to the 
economic good of us alt. 

The fiinns thing is. there arc well-mean- 
ing people right now . in our countr) . w ho'J 
like to make some changes in our econ- 
omy. They admit it's done pretty well by 
us, but they'd like to ‘ fix it a little." 'I hey 
think M.ir> Smith, the Great American 
.Shopper, has iw tniu li choice. They think 
she's confused. Or. m.iybc. just not too 
bright. I hey think the government ought 
to proiect her. 

J-or instance, why should she h.ive to 
choose among 17 different kinds of olives'.' 
Wouldn't It be easier it there were only 
lour'* So let's standardize. The question is: 
who sets the standards'.’ You can bet it 
won't he Mary Smith. .She's not bright 
enough. So. let sv>mc government ollicial 
do her shopping for her. 

Hut. we wonder, will he know that 
Mary's husband likes his olive 
with .in almond in it 
Magazine Publishers .Vssoeiatiun 
An-.v- .ation 01 36h iMOm* O. • m.i8«Xines 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports informstton of the week 


BASKETBALL NBA F^Mcrn runner-up BOSTON 

cr PHlLM>tLPHlA"(47-6')"l'"S 'ic5l'*i(i brc!ik'’‘hc 
7<Scrv' own nintf>|{4inie victory mark unt] cut ihcir 
kad from 9^ lo 7 samev. t.alcr in Cite week (he 76erv 
Imt their lirvi ijjmc to j NVeMcrn Division clot* when 
the Hawks heat them 114 lUK. CINCINNArt 
(2i-27l twice dercwied NtW YORK <25> iOl and 
vdsed into third place ahead oT llK Knickv, who lost 
fnuTviraighl.avBAl T I MORLl 11-44) also drorped 
ti.ur me row. SAN I RANCISCO (iJ-19) mereaved 
Its lead in the NVevi to 10 gamev with two wins and 
4 loss, while second-place SI. I.OUIS C.l.WlspIn 
lour. LO.S ANCiLl.tS (’1-31), with a 2-1 record. 
lUiiiped lo third, while C'HICAOO (22-35) slipped 
to I'ourth and DlTROIT (20-32) dropped into 
Il>e cellar. 


HORSE RACING -VSjih prerace rasonic Ruckpasscr 
out because ol'a hoof injury, H. H. Keck's DRIN 
($7.h0j. ridden by Latin Pincay Jr., won the 
$129,800 Charles H. Siruh Slakes at Santa Anita 
h> a length over Quicken Tree (pt/er Sit. 

MOTOR SPORTS PAKMIll JONL.S, drivinj: a 
t old. won the rain>de)a)cd Rivervidc (Calif.) $00- 
mile race for stock cars. 

SKIING ■ I'm tired. "said france's JLAN-t LAl.DI 
Kill Y after he Inst the slalom in the Cirand I’rix 
de France at Megese h> less than half a second lo 
his countryman Quy Peiillal. who totaled 
2 01.32 to Killy's 2:01.79 in the two runs, farlicr 
in (he meet Killy look ihe downhill b) two seconds 
over Peter Rohr ol Swnrerland. 


BOWLING (.efl-handcr J)AVL DAVIS of Phivcnis 
gairtcd his second siraighi victor) on the PBA tour 
when he oulscored Jimmy kfack of Dover. N.J. 
2MI-IH8 in the hnals of the Denver Open. 


BOXING Middleweight Champion IMIlf (>RII- 
I 1 1 II retained his title with a unanimous decision 
over Joey Archer at New York's Madison Svjoare 
<i;irden Ipu**' 44). 


evenih-round IKf) 


GOLF AKNOID PAIMTK won the SKIO.OOO 
1 os Angeles Open for the second straight year de- 
feating Gay Brewer Jr. by five strokes. 

HARNESS RACING At Vincennes race track near 
Pans, favored ROOUhPlNC. the french trotter 
who vvon the United Nations Trot at Yonkers in 
Dclobet. took the SIOO.IXX) Pris d'Amerique by one 
length over Oscar R. L, 


MARIBLLL CiOirsCIIll ol Irance liHik over 
titsl place from Canada's Nancy Greene in the 
World Cop standings when she won the overall title 
at Saint Ocryais. France with second places in ilic 
slalom and giant slalom. Mile. Goilschel now lias 
135 points to 126 for Miss Greene. LRIKA SCHI- 
NI.CiGFR led Ihe Austrian women's team to its 
first victory of the season os she won the giant sla- 
lom with a combined time of )'I6 26. W inner of the 
slalom was France's ANNII ( AMOSl 

TENNIS -Aussie ROY h.MfRSON gained his sisih 
Australian singles title when he defeated Arthur 
Asl>e of (he U.v m the finals in Adciaidv. 6-t. 6 I. 
6-4. In the women's finals, the U.S.'s NANCY 
RICHLY’ beat Lesley Turner of Australia 6 1 , 6-4 

TRACK • FIELD Southern California's BOB SIA- 
GRliN. who pulled a muscle in his back earlier in 
Ihe week, broke his own world indoor pole-vault 
record when he voared 17 feet 2 inches ul (Ik Al- 
buquerque Invitational. Former Southern Univer- 
sity Sprinter FHFRON LI.WTS lowered the world 
44()-yard mark of Wendell Motley by .2 seconds 
with a 47.1. 


HOCKEY -NHl.- CHICAGO (26-11-6) won three 
in 4 row and moved nine points ahead of runner- 
up SF.W' YORK (21-16-7). which Inst two of three 
games. Reviialired MOSTRI AL (I9-I8-S) lumped 
a point ahead of lORONTO (17.18-8) into third 
place with three vkiorics and a loss as the slump- 
ing Maple I eafs otended their losing string to sev- 
en with three more defeats. Fading DF.T R(JIT ( I 7- 
24-3) split two games, while last-place BOSTON 
(12-25-7) dropped Iwo of three. 


The same night, at the Oregon Invitational in Port- 
land. another world mark fell av NEAL STEIN- 
HAUER of (he University of Oregon pul the shot 
67 feel 10 inches to belter his own record of 66 feel 
inches, set m early January. "I actually jusi 
wanted one good tosa." said Sicinhaucr. who set 
the new markon the last ofsiv remarkable Ucascs - 
66 feet 1014 inches; 65 feet one-half inch: 67 feet 7(4 
inches: 65 feet SVi inches: 66 feel .1(4 inches; and 67 
feet to inches. World half-mile and mile record- 


holder HM KYUN of Kansas tried the I.OOO-sard 
impressive 2:09.9. a wo 


The outstanding performance at tiK Boston Ath- 
letic Association Games was turned in by Auslra- 
lia s Kl RRY O'lmiFN. who edged Tom I aris of 
New York lo win the Iwo-mile race in 8.38.4. For 
O'Brien, who had never run on boards before, it 
was his second victory since he arrived in the U.S. 
at the beginning of the week. Two nights earlier, 
at the Millrnsc Games m -New York, he won llie 
Iwo-mllc in K:.IU.6. 


VOLLEYBALL Defending Champion JAPAN de- 
feated Ihe United Nlatcs 15 12. 15-0. IS-8 m llte 
llnal to lake (he world women's championship in 
Tokyo. Hie U..S. placed second in ihc lournameni, 
which wav cut lo four teams when seven Com- 
munisi nations, led by the Soviet Union, refused 
lo cnmpeic because tournament officials deciskd to 
call (he teams from Ihe DemocralK People's Repub- 
lic of Korea and the German Democratic Republic 
jusi plain North Korea and Iasi Germany. 

MILEPOSTS HIRLD: As head coach for the new- 
evi NIL team, the New Orleans Saims. lOM 
f F ARS. 44. who pUyed nine seasons (1948 1956) 
.IV an end lor the Li» Angeles Rums before (leconi- 
ing atv assistant coach for three NFL icama, 

Rl SIUNF D: Californu's top racing skipper. GLR- 
RY DKISt'ULL. us helmsman of (o/imiAiu. the 
revamped 19,58 America’s Cup champion l2-mel«r 
sloop, which Its new western owner, PatrH'k Dou- 
gan. ho|vcs will beat out an eastern syndicale for 
l)ie honor of defending off Newport ihis September, 
Driscoll was replaced by HRU.GS CUNNING- 
HAM, ( <>/i<»»6iu's skipper in 1958. 

I [ I < ) I D: To husehall’s Hall of I .imc. the laie 
HRANt'M RICKfcV. the developer of the farm syv- 
lem and many other bavelvall innovations, and 

LLOYD (Link Poison) W'AM R. 60, who .I'ud a 
.316 balling average during hiv 18 seasons in the 
major leagues. 

TRANSIFRRI D: Sooth Carolina's 6'8’ MIKE 
GROSSO, 19. who played basketball at SC during 
his freslinun year (averaging 22-7 points a ganKi 
but was declared ineligible this season by (he NCAA 
and the Atlantic Coast Conference, to the Univer- 
sity of Louisvilk. Grosso may he eligible 10 play 
basketball for (he C ardmals nest season. 


CREDITS 

4 Ph.l 8alS 14 ccurlejy JliPniy JoCCfa' 'S 
Herthci" Bloc! Star; 16 -Don Uhrbroci; 18— SWi 
S~,|K 19 VV.iiiar loots Jr., An Sboy JO-Iea B-sl 
lermnn, B-ue- Raberiv Jopho GwUameH,, 2t fret 
lackn. 37 f'lC Sehwei.ordi 38 -Cokt Phmuy 
CMir. Pelerson 40, 41-Coi*i Phimry: 42-.B.T. 
borl. 44 - Herb Schorlnor. $2 — Cii'l Gur'he' 
54-59 lyni' PeitiQM Popho Gul4u»erte 67— De« 
Wo'nev leu't'i' OHO Tribune, Siepken Cop'ey Na 
'ionol p'ovineio' Press Servr'e, Bo"y tdmonds 
.;r-a!. Belly Po'ier-Kennabec Journal, 66 69 

lari Corn Nuihsl'le Tenneiseon. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



MARY BOEKE.a scniof 
ut Hubbard (Iowa) 
High who has scored 
799 points in 19 games, 
led her girls' baskciball 
(cam undefeated and 
ranked No. I in ihc 
slate (0 (he Iowa Riv- 
er Valiev Conference li- 
lle. She hit on 75' ; of 
herffcclhrovvsand65' . 
of her held gO'als. 



ELIZABETH PICK- 
WORTH. 15, of Buck- 
inghamshire, England, 
who became inieresicd 
in Judo just 18 months 
ago. was graded to 
black belt first Dun aft- 
er defeating six senior- 
grade girls, thus be- 
coming only the second 
girl in Britain to utiuin 
ihe 'aw'dTvl at her age. 



OIANNE HOLUM. 15. 
of Northbrook. III., 
was named to compcic 
in this month's world 
spccd-skaiing cham- 
pionships after winning 
the junior I ,l)0()-meicr 
race in Mini. Mich- and 
taking all three junior 
events at ihc North 
American champion- 
ships in West Allis. Wis. 



LARRY FORTIN, |«, of 
Hallowcil, Me., drove 
a learn of seven bUck- 
and-whilc Walker 
hounds to v iclorv in 
both of (he 10-mile runs 
and gained ihe overall 
championship in ihe 
Class A seniors div ision 
of the New England 
Sled Dog race in Au- 
gusta, Me. 



SANDY BEONAREK. 
a seventh-grader from 
Si. Louis who has been 
bowling for two and a 
half years, shot un un- 
impressive 109. a I2K 
and (hen. in her ihird 
game, rolled I > conscc- 
iiiive strikes to score 
a 297 during junior- 
league compctiiion in 
Elorissani, Mo. 



JOHNNIE SANDERS. 
30, j mechanic from 
Irving, Tex'ds, gained 
Nalional Outboard As- 
socialion's High I’omi 
Award in pleasure- 
boating for the second 
straight year. He scored 
a total of 21.454 points 
to beat runner-up Wil- 
liam hlagg of Dallas by 
6,940 points. 
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Basketball's Week 


THE MIDWEST 1. LOUISVIt.I.K (16-2) 

2. KANSAS (12-3) 3. TOLEtX) (13-0) 

The big basketball weekend in Chicago, 
starring UCLA's Lew Alcindor and a cast of 
six teams, was almost wiped out by the worst 
snowstorm in the city's history. But Friday 
night's doublehcadcr was rescheduled for 
Sunday uftemoon, and about I5.(KX} fans 
somehow found their way to the Chicago 
Stadium for Saturday night's tripleheadcr. 

TEXAS WEsitRN. cvcH wjthout academic- 
ally ineligible Bobby Joe Hill, was too much 
for Brigham Young. The tough Miners, 
muscling the Cougars hard and shouting 
accurately from outside, broke up BYU’s 
zone early and went on to win 85-76. notre 
DAMt. streaking after a bad start, routed 
Illinois 90-75 for its fifth straight win. 

Still, the big attraction was UCLA and 
Alcindor. Loyola of Chicago elected to play 
Lew one-on-one with 6' 5' Jim Tillman, an 
old New York school-yard playmate. Till- 
man did well enough for a half, several times 
faking Alcindor out of position and even 
outscoring him 17 points to 14. Hut Lynn 
Shackleford, Lucius Allen and Mike Warren 
got the Bruins a half-time lead. Then Lew's 
skills began to show. He stopped going for 
the fake, and Tillman got only four more 
points. Alcindor finished with 35, including 
a flashy o\er-thc-head backward stuffer, and 
UCLA coasted home 82-67. "Anytime they 
play Alcindor one-on-one," observed Coach 
John Wooden, "we will do nothing else but 
feed him the ball." 

That should have been warning enough, 
but the next uftemoon Illinois put Da\c 
Scholz, a brash sophomore, on Al- 

cindor and dared the big Bruin to do what 
he could. Scholz had said earlier, "The man's 
not perfect. I have a definite plan." Scholz's 
plan was to play in the corner to draw Al- 
cindor away from the basket, but Lew re- 
fused to go. Instead he roamed underneath, 
blocking shots and grabbing rebounds. He 
threw in hooks, layups and stuffers until he 
had 21 field goals and 45 points. Scholz 
scored 13 baskets, but it was little help to 
Illinois. UCLA won 120-82. The second 
game (Brigham Young-Loyola) failed to 
materialize when BYU refused to play for 
religious reasons. “I believe in athletics." 
said BYU President Dr. Ernest L. Wilkin- 
son, “but they do not supersede the Ten 
Commandments." 

LOUISVILLE was ready for Bradley when 
the Braves tried to stop the Cards with a 
zone defense and a slowdown. Butch Beard 


by MERVIN HYMAN 


cut loose on fast breaks for 20 points. W'est- 
ley Unseld picked up 23 and 20 rebounds 
and Bradley went down 81-68. tllsa beat 
Wichita State 68-61 to take second place 
behind Louisville in the Missouri Valley, but 
Cincinnati was surprised by st. louis 63-60. 
NORTH ii-xas STATt WOO its sccond MVC 
game, over Drake 79-77. 

With Kansas, Kansas Stale and Colorado 
all idle, it was no trouble at all for nerraska 
to get to the top of the Big Eight. The 
Huskers thrashed Oklahoma 97-76 and last- 
place Missouri 99-82 for a half-game lead. 
Northwestern, its game with Ohio State 
snowed out, still led the Big Ten. but Mich- 
igan STATE moved up a step by beating 
Wisconsin 68-61. 

TOLTUO was going strong in the Mid- 
American. After a 100 90viciory over Evans- 
ville, the undefeated Rockets blasted Kent 
State 94-70. western michKiAN beat Miami 
of Ohio 54-50 for second place, dayton won 
twice. over Canisius 83-59 and Miami 71-55, 
while DEPAUL outscored Niagara 78 65. But 
Marquette suffered double indignity. The 
Warriors lost to i)t iroit 94-92 in overtime, 
and Coach A) McGuire wound up in the 
pokey. It seems that the coach, on his way to 
the locker room after the game, went to the 
rescue when he saw a man holding Pat Smith, 
his center, on the floor. The man turned 
out to be a cop who claimed Smith had hit 
a sp>eciator, and McGuire was charged with 
assault and battery. "It was an innocent 
thing," protested McGuire. 

THE SOUTH 1. NORTH CAROIINA 
(13-1) 2. VANDERBILT (14-2) 3. WLSTLRN 
KENTUCKY (I4-I) 

The balance of power in the SEC, grounded 
for so long in Kentucky, has shifted to the 
state of Tennessee. VASPERBiL I and Tennes- 
see arc tied for first, one and a half games 
ahead of eiorida. But Vandy, coming off 
a 10-day layoff, hud to struggle for a while 
against Mississippi State. The Commodores 
made only one of their first 15 shots, and 
Stale zoomed loan 1 1 -point lead. Then Ken- 
ny Gibbs began to hit with hooks and jump- 
ers in the second half, Jerry Soulhwood, Bo 
Wyenandt and Kenny Campbell found the 
range and Vanderbilt won 79-64. 

Kentucky's Adolph Rupp, who always 
despised zone defenses anyway, was finished 
fooling around with them. The Wildcats 
were back in a man-to-man for Tennessee, 
and it almost snared the cautious V'ols. Play- 
ing its maddening slowdown. Tennessee just 
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pulled ahead 52-50 in double overtime on 
Tom Hendrix's two free throws and a last- 
second block of a Louie Dumpier shot by 
7' Tom Ikvcrwinkle. Mississippi was easier 
for the Vols. Bocrwinklc scored 18 points 
as they won 62-49. LSU was a cinch for 
KiNrucKY, too. The Wildcats, with Pat Ri- 
ley recovered from his aching back and look- 
ing as good as ever (24 points and 13 re- 
bounds), smashed the Tigers 102-72 to get 
out of the SEC cellar. "They're all picking 
on us," complained LSU's Press Maravich. 
"What was I. Coach Rupp's 759th victim? 
Well, that’s O.K.. we'll be back." Maravich 
sounded like a man who has an undefeated 
freshman team— and he has. 

After a respite for exams, the ACC wore 
the same old look. First-place north car- 
ot INA polished off Virginia 103-76 as Larry 
Miller poured in 38 points. Nothing worked 
for North Carolina State against dukl. 
When the Wolfpack tried a 1-3-1 zone, Bob 
Verga and the other Blue Devils shot over 
it. When State went to a man-to-man, Duke 
simply ran away from it to win 99-60, wake 
EUREST ran and scrambled with Davidson, 
and then Paul Long's 25 points shot the 
Wildcats out of the game. Wake won 88-74. 
soi.iH CAROLINA clobbcfcd Furman 91-61, 
but Maryland lost to we.st Virginia, the 
Southern Conference leader, 61-58. 

The independents were making their run 
for tournament bids. Virginia tech (11-3) 
made the most of Glen Combs' hot shoot- 
ing (51 points in two games) to whip Pill 
77-60 and Loyola of Baltimore 100-65. 
CIORE.IA itCH 110-6), with Phil Wagner 
buck in good health, had five in a row after 
taking Clcmson 88-77 and Florida State 
75 68. while Memphis state (12-4), the 
country's No. 1 defensive team, beat 
Loyola of New Orleans 76-50 on Chuck 
Neal's 21 points. 



THE INTIMIOATINC HAND of LcW Al- 
cindor smothers a shot by Loyola's Art Oates 
almost before it is launched in Chicago game. 


EAST I. PRlNCtrOS (I4-I) 2. BOS- 
TON coLLicii (10-1) 3. ST. John's (12-2) 

"VVc go up (o BulTalo (o play Canisius 
Salurday, " said St. John's Coach Lou Car- 
nesccca one day last week. "That's all 1 
have to say. What he meant, of course, 
was that not many visitors ever win in 
Buffalo's Memorial Auditorium. Despite 
39 points by Sonny Dove and a superb de- 
fensive job on canisius’ Andy Anderson 
—he failed lo score a field goal— the Red- 
men were in a 73-73 tie with five seconds 
to play. Then the Griffs' John Morrison, 
who had scored 20 points in the second 
half and 26 in all. threw up a shot from 
the corner. It missed, but Tony Masicllo 
got the rebound on the other .side, pivoted 
and whirled in a little jumper to beat .St. 
John's 75-73. "Just like we lost to North- 
western." noted Carnesccca sadly. 

Unbeaten rot i do had a close call in 
Olean, another place where many a good 
outside team has been frustrated, St. Bona- 
venture led the Rockets by 12 points with 
9:20 to go. but Toledo's Bob Miller flipped 
in four straight baskets and pretty soon the 
visitors had a 70 70 lie. Don VS’hitc s two- 
handed shot just before the bu/zer won for 
Toledo 72-70. 

PKoviDiNci; and prischon had their 
problems, too, but they managed to survive 
them. Jimmy Walker saved the day again 
for the Friars. Ball-handling, passing and 
shooting brilliantly. Walker scored 40 points 
—eight of them in overtime — to pull Provi- 
dence past lough Seton Hall 91-87. Prince- 
ton never really had to worry against Penn, 
but Coach Butch van Breda Kolff was not 
happy with the way his Tigers blew a 20- 
point lead and won 70-66. He chewed them 
out for 15 minutes, then grumbled: "1 don't 
think a good play was made all night." 

Perhaps what really bothered van Breda 
Kolff was that rltcirs ( 1 1-2). Princeton's 
next opponent, was winning easily. Bob 
Lloyd, the nation's third-best scorer and 
leading foul shtx)ter. threw in 38 points in 
an 82 -66 whipping of Fordham. Then Rut- 
gers trounced Lafayette 90-58 as Lloyd got 
22 and Jim \'alvano .scored 24. 

TtMPLh's cagey old Harry Litwack. who 
had not beaten St. Joseph's in nine years 
and II games, finally caught the Hawks 
72 64. Litwack'b strategy was simple. He 
matched Sr. Joe's press for press and had 
John Baum and Joe Cromer, his 6' 5' soph- 
omores, block out Cliff Anderson under- 
neath the basket. It worked beautifully. An- 
derson got 22 points but only 1 1 rebounds, 
lORDHAM also broke through against 
Georgetown after eight losing years. The 
Rams upset the Hoyas 85-82. 

Holy Cross, with five straight, had high 
hopes when it got to syracusf. but the 
Orange, playing Coach Fred Lewis' free- 
lance press ("I tell them I don't know where 


they're supptssed to be." he says coyly), 
shook up the Crusaders 91-81. armv's 
winning streak, however, reached five when 
the Cadets took Massachusetts 68-46 and 
Boston U. 91-47. viiianova was on the 
move, too, beating Penn 7l-54pnd Duquesne 
76-60. MANHATTAN dcfcatcd St. Francis 

76-64and Hofstra 80 79 while NYU bombed 
Fairlcigh Dickinson 92 75 as Mai Graham 
scored 43 points, but they both trailed sr, 
PtJtR's in New York's Met Conference. The 
proud Peacocks, 12-1 overall, trimmed Loy- 
ola of Baltimore 82-74 and VS agner 109-9{). 

THE SOUTHWEST , 

W'tsitRN (14-2) 2. HoustoN (14-2) 3. smu 
(JI-4) 

For a while Arkansas had TCU, the .South- 
west Conference leader, in a ti/zy .Thc Hogs, 
playing deliberately, were ahead laic m the 
first half. Then Loach Buster Brannon put 
his Frogs into a /one press and Arkansas 
panicked. Sub Carey Sloan rattled in 19 
pt>ints. and TCi; won 78-61. "Wc had lo do 
something to get them out of that ball-con- 
trol game." explained Brannon. 

SMU, getting ready for Tuesday's show- 
down with TCU in Dallas, had some trou- 
bles of its own against Oklahoma City. OCU 
had a seven-point lead with eight minutes 
to go, but sophomore Bill Voight, who 
scored .30 points, got the Mustangs going and 
they went on lo win 92-82. Oklahoma city 
look out its fru.strations on touring Hawaii. 
The Chiefs, pressing and shooting furiously, 
routed the visitors 133-85 in a roughhousc 
game- 66 fouls were called - as Gary Gray 
rambled for 39 points. 

THE WEST I. I'CLA (16-0) 2. UTAH 

STAtL (13-3) 3. PACIFIC (12-3) 

Who would have thought that Utah's Jack 
Gardner, a leading exponent ofrun-and-gun 
buskeiball. would deign lo use a controlled 
offense and a zone defense for a full 40 
minutes? Well, that's what "The Fox" did 
against Utah stati — and he almost got 
away with it, too. His Utes, working a light 
weave off a high post and feeding Center 
Dewitt Mcnyard for 19 points, led the Ag- 
gies 61-60 with only 36 seconds to play. 
Then Utah .Slate s Hal Hale upset Gardner's 
neat scheme. He made two free throws to 
give the Aggies a 62-61 victory. "Wcworked 
our game plan to perfection." said Gardner. 

VVc would have won going away except 
for our 20 turnovers." 

All in all, it was a dreadful week for 
VVcsicrn AC teams. Wyoming also suc- 
cumbed, to air roRci 70 66 in Laramie. 
The Falcons, who earlier had been soundly 
drubbed 81-62 by coloraix) statf's full- 
court man-to-man press, never even flinched 
when Wyoming hit them with a zone press. 
They simply stayed with their ball-control 


game, and Cliff Partons. a 6' 10' sopho- 
more. shot in 23 points. 

No one gave Washington a chance 
against tall, talented Houston, but Coach 
Mac Duckworth told his Huskies. "Run as 
hard as you can as long as you can." It 
was the only way. he figured, to handle the 
Cougars. Sure enough, with 
6 6 Dave Hovdc beating Houston's FIvin 
Hayes and Melvin Bell to the boards. Wash- 
ington led 46 ,34 at the half. Houston fought 
back but never quite made it all the wav. 
1 lovdc had 1 7 points and 1 7 rebounds, and 
Rick Sletteduhl's two foul shots at the end 
locked up an 81-78 upset. '•Qur finest 
game." gushed Duckworth. 

It didn't count in the Pacific Eight stand- 
ings. but for the second time in eight days 
last-place oRF<.oN had some fun with scc- 
ond-placc Oregon .State. OSU's Vince Fritz 
scored 30 points, but the Ducks won 56-55. 
-Santa Clara fell to both siasford and cal- 
iroRNiA. Stanford beat the Broncos 88-73, 
and Cal edged them 80-77. washisgion 
STati also won, over Idaho 73-60. loyoia 
of Los Angeles, meanwhile, routed San Jose 
State 97-79 to tie idle Pacific for the West 
Coast AC lead, sfatti f, back home in con- 
genial surroundings, ran over Montana 
Slate 93 73. mo 



shot. Vanderbilt's Bo W’jcnandl crashes hard 
into Mississippi State’s Gary Washington. 
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WiToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


CRYSTAL CLEAR 

Sir«: 

A couple of >cars ago. after pro-football 
experts Tex Maulc and Edwin Shrake in- 
correctly tabbed the pro champions, I be- 
came contemptuous of their abilities. Let 
me say, however, that this year’s success 
more limn made up for past transgressions. 
Maulc especially was uncanny in his pre- 
Super Bc'wl reports (Slop Those Chiefs! 
Jan, 16). He not only correctly predicted 
the difference between the two teams in the 
touchdown department, he also accurately 
described how- the victory would be ac- 
complished. CongralulafionsJ 

IJos ITsriit R 

Chattanooga 

Sirs: 

You were right. I he Circen Bay Packers 
iU> not blow a million dollars. 

Ki sstTfi B. Bl’R^5 

Elkhorn, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Your most erudite writer, Edwin Shrake, 
makes quite a case for the NEl. us com- 
pared to the AFL [SHH a Lo/if;. though 
Rout! Aheod, Jan. 30 1 . Because of the black- 
out of Ram games here in southern Cali- 
fornia. we fans look almost exclusively at 
the 1 V games of the A IT.— that is. when we 
arc not watching the college ganies (which 
cannot be beat for color, inien.’si and satis- 
faction). 

Perhaps we do not see as precise pro- 
fessional execution in the AFL, but we 
do enjoy the games, probably to a greater 
extent than do those who watch the "su- 
pcrioi" league. 

\Vn 1 SHfsCI R 

Yucaipa, Calif. 

Sirs: 

If the Super Iknxl ganK showed wmcihing 
of the relative strength of the AFt. and 
NI L. it also disproved (he notion that the 
Packers are a colorless and dull football 
team. If the Packers’ precision fsKMball is 
dull, then so was the conducting of Arturo 
I oscanini. 

Brucf II. Karnoi’i* 

Toronto, Ont. 

YES, VIRGINIA 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the article, Betk of 
the Moshers (Jan. 23). by Virginia krpfi. It 
was wonderfully written, with superb pho- 
tographs. Although I have never even seen 
a dogsled, let alone u sicd-dog race, I could 
feel the tension, the tug of the dogs at the 


harness and every icy rut along the trail, 
just in reading this. 

Rod Tihimpsos 

Parstins, Kans. 

Sirs; 

This is one of the most absorbing accounts 
of sports participation I have read. If ever 
there was a case for someone finishing last to 
receive first prize, this is it. But being No. I 
Lady Musher is probably the greatest com- 
pliment of all, after that ordeal! 

Pi MR J. M, Bark 

Toronto. Ont. 

Sirs: 

Virginia Kraft’s adventure is still vivid in 
my mind. Hut where to now, since Roberta 
Bingay got to the Boston Marathon first ’ 
Please think up something quickly for those 
of us who admire Virginia’s spunk and the 
grace with which she relates her experiences. 

MARAlYN(illl-lSPIt 

Wallingford, Pa. 

GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 

Sirs: 

It will never replace duck hunting, but 
Bil Gilbert’s article on hawk watching 
t L'/viV fwiii a hood Struoger, Jan. 16) is 
thrilling to an armchair ornithologist. My 
only regret is that you did not show a pic- 
ture of his imperial golden eagle, although 
sub-sequent bikini presentations in the s;ime 
issue were a delightful eyeful. 

pAt-i C. Wrk.hi 

Denver 

• See below. — 1{1>. 

GATE SWINGERS 
Sirs; 

The Super Bowl was a su|Kr Hop at the 
gate, which says something about the fout- 



BIL GILBERT AND HIS GOLDEN EAGLE 


ball "fans” on the West Coast in general and 
in Los Angeles in particular. Of course the 
blame for the poor ttirnoiK lies with the 
NI L and AFL for not finally settling on the 
Sugar Bow! in New Orleans as the site for 
the first world-championship game. 

The Sugar Bowl would have been over- 
flowing with true fans, just as it was when 
I SU met 1 tilane on Nov. 19. Where else but 
in Louisiana could two teams who were to 
end their season that night with 5-4-1 rec- 
ords draw more than S2.000 fans? rem- 
porary bleachers had to be erected to ac- 
commodate this crowd, which was one of 
the largest ever to see a night football game 
in this country and larger than the crowd 
that saw the Notre l>ame-Michigan State 
game that s;inie afternoon. 

Despite the absence of a ItKal team in 
the Super Howl (which is the excuse given 
for L.A.’s poor support), the presence of 
Louisiana prisducts Jim l ay lor. Johnny 
Robinson. Willie Davis. Buck Buchanan 
and Max McCicc would have been enough 
to assure a sellout in New Orleans. If you 
don't believe me. wail until next year and see 
the doomcd-to-ihe-celtar Saints ouldraw 
most established Nl-'I franchises. 

Mic'iiail Gkii I itii 

Baton Rouge 
Sirs: 

Why arc big sports events consistently 
played in Los Angeles? It is clear to me that 
1..A. is not a big-tiinc football city. The 
Rams haven't played to a capacity crowd in 
years. I he most publiei/ed football game in 
history, the .Super Bowl, failed to draw half 
as well as L.A. officials had promised. And 
the Pro Bowl, which would draw a capacity • 
crowd in any other American city (includ- 
ing South Bend), drew only 15.000 in L.A. 

The drawing card Los Angeles uses to get 
such games is the ■■beauliriil" southern 
California weather. On the day of the Pro 
Bowl, however, a duck could have used the 
field as a pond. Meanwhile. Chicago had 
51 sunny degrees and Cleveland had 59 of 
them. 

W M I lAM D. BrUCHA 

Notre Dame. Ind. 

BEARDED TRADITION 

Sirs: 

I think it’s liuK for someone to point out 
that the Boston Celtics arc being buried a 
bn prematurely (Surge Takes Phdty 10 the 
lop. Jan. 2). The Philadelphia 76crs won 
the Kaslcrn Division title a year ago. only 
to be beaten in the playoffs, with ridiculous 
case, by the World Champion Celtics. 

W hen the playoffs roll around this year, 

tomimieii 
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WhyNo.l has to do 
something about Avis: 

You’ve probably noticed the big 
change in No. I’s advertising lately. 

No more jolly man flying into the 
driver’s seat. 

Instead, they’ve come out with a 
get-tough-with-Avis campaign. 
Why? 

Because No. I’s share of the rent 
a car business is getting smaller. 

And Avis’ share is getting bigger. 
(Based on the latest figures from 26 
major airports.) 

Trying harder is paying off. 
Spotless Plymouths, full gas tanks and smiles you can 
believe have been bringing No. I’s customers to Avis. 
The trend is clear. 

If Avis isn’t stopped, we’ll be No.l by 1970. 



1«TH HOLE conUnufd 


Fits any cabinet 
4 months' suAly only 
31/2 inches hil. Binaca 



Very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drops. 



This handnome. Navy type Brass Case Barometer will 
be a source of pride to every sailor and weather 
watcher. A top quality, temperature-compensated 
movement in a heavy spun brasscaae with silvered 
mcUl dial. Overall diameter, 6H’. .«2237. $69.5(1. 
Twlor Instrument Companies. Consumer Products 
Division. Asheville. North Carolina. 




Susan Goss is a 
sweet young danger, 

NormallY.she’s a careful driver. Bui lonighi 
she's having company for dinner and her 
mind IS on ihe menu. So drive defensively... 

Watch out for the other guy! 


assuming the 76crs beat the Knicks. the men 
under Surge’s command will again have to 
face the greatest team in the history of pro- 
fessional sports. Coach Rus.sell will be able 
to concentrate solely on Philly and on out- 
playing Wilt. Sam and K. C. Jones will be 
able to go full tilt for the entire series in- 
stead of pacing themselves, as they do now. 
Then there are always John Havlicek and 
that Boston defense. 

As for the old tradition of a bald coach 
and a bearded center w inning the champion- 
ship, how’s this for a new one: a bearded 
center, a bearded coach and a bald, cigar- 
smoking general manager who gets thrown 
out of All-Star Games? 

Larry Brooks 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Frank Deford said it in his article: "They 
could set a season's record, finish 10 games 
in front of the Celtics and again lose it all 
to the Celtic defense in the playoffs." I’m 
only sorry I won't be there to see it happen. 
Go Celtics! 

1st Lieut. Richard J. I>oYi.f, USMC 
An Hoa. Vietnam 

ANOTHER CHUKKER 

Sirs; 

Down here in Argentina, my Sports Ii - 
I USTRATH> arrives about five or six weeks 
late. Therefore. I was caught completely off 
guard when 1 opened your I>ccember 5 is- 
sue and found Whitney Tower's fine article 
on the U.S. -Argentine polo mutches, A Long 
Trip timi A Goiui Try. My wife and f had 
the good fortune to attend the Cup of the 
Americas mutches here in Buenos Aires and 
can attest to your writer's clear and accu- 
rate reporting, Wc crowded into our 500- 
peso (S2) bleacher seats at the Palermo polo 
field and, although wc are only new fans 
of the game, wc knew wc were seeing the 
world’s best players. The Argentines have 
the best team in the world and desened to 
win but, as Americans, wc were extremely 
proud of the way our boys fought hard and 
almost won. 

Mr. Tower, however, failed to mention 
what I think was one of the highlights of 
the series. It was the magnetism big Harold 
Barry had for the Argentine fans. During 
the first match liarry tcHik a terrific spill 
from his pony and lay flat on his back for 
10 minutes or more. The whole stadium was 
hushed, and when he finally arose and re- 
mounted he received a huge standing ova- 
tion as he rode the length of the field to 
change his mount. Thereafter, whenever he 
came near the ball the crowd roared and 
roundly applauded every move he made. 

With players like Knox. Linfotil and the 
Barrys, the Cup may be ours before long. 

Wll LIAM F, SCMRAOE 

Buenos Aires 
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Look! 

Awhole new kick 
in shaving... 

lime shave cream 




PALMOLIVE 


v3 

t 

.t 

t 

J; 



RAPID- 

I WE 


Net Wt. 11 oz. 




» 


Just when you thought shaving could never be anything but dull, along 
comes Rapid-Shave' Lime! Cools , refreshes , even smells like fresh, 
juicy limes. Get your lime lather— q uick — before your dealer runs out. 
From the shave-w'ise folks who make Rapid-Shave Regular and Menthol. 

« 1966, Colgate-PalmoUve Company -Be sure to watch The Andy Williams Show in color. NBC. Sundays 10 00 to lUOO P.M, Eastern Time." 



Why not get the best 
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Zenilh's Automalic Fine-tuning Control 
tunes color television picturc-pcrfcct at the 
flick of a finger! Just flip the switch once 
and forget it , . . because it not only imws 
the color picture ... but keeps it tuned as 
you change from channel to channel. And 
it even perfcct.s your fine-tuning on UHF 
channels . . . automatically. 

How does it work? Instantly, electron- 
ically. it seeks out and locks in the perfect 
color picture signal to bring you Color 
TVs sharpest picture. 

Zenilh's exclusive Sunshine^ Color Pic- 
ture Tube has a new rare earth phosphor 


for greater picture brightness with more 
true-to-life color. And you'll be enjoying 
Color TVs largest rectangular picture . . . 
295 square inches of color. 

You'll also be enjoying famous Zenith 
Handcrafted quality, tvery Zenith Color 
Chassis is carefully handwired for unri- 
valed dependability. 1 here are no printed 
circuits. No production shortcuts. 

.See Zenith's Automatic Fine-tuning 
Control on a wide selection of line furni- 
ture consoles at your Zenith dealer’s now. 

Featured at left, the Andaiucia Model X4S430E; 
in beautiful Mediterranean styling. 


The Handcrafted Color TV 



The qiialiiy goes in 

before the name goes on 





